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in  the 
Chicago 
mind . . . 


Fai  mess 


iwtpaper’ 


is  another  plus  for  you  in  Chicago’s  TopTwo 

A  leputation  for  fairness  is  a  valuable  asset  to  a  newspaper. 

And  to  the  advertisers  using  its  pages.  In  the  Chicago  mind,  the 
Sun -Times  and  Daily  News  are  Chicago’s  fairest*  (least  biased)  ^ 

newspapers.  Also  the  most  believable,  reputable,  honest,  ^ 

accurate  and  easiest-to-understand  of  the  four  Chicago  Wlni 

dailies.  This  may  explain  why  in  1961  (general  daily  ~ cmoteo 

advertising  linage)  the  Sun -Times  and  Daily  News  na’lt/ 

were  TOP  TWO  WITH  ADVERTISERS.  UfUiy 


•Source:  “What  Chicago  People  Think  of  Chicago  Newtpapert.”  a  report 
based  on  a  study  by  Forward  Research  Inc.,  independent  research  firm. 
For  your  copy,  contact  a  Sun-Times/Daily  News  representative. 


There’s  more  to  New  England 
than  summer  on  tlie  Cape . . . 


FaUnouth,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. — .Wrr  Ilntfland  Counci! 


$1)234,000,000  of  America’s  Vacation 
Dollars  are  Spent  in  New  Eng^land 


mis  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENCil.AND  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE 


Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times- Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e). 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e). 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 


Just  about  everybody  knows  that  New  England  is  a  summer 
vacation  paradise.  Folks  from  ever\\vhere  travel  to  Tangle- 
wood  and  the  Berkshires,  Mystic  and  Cape  Cod,  Winni- 
pesaukee,  Newport,  and  on  up  the  Maine  coast.  And  the 
vacation  dollars  add  mightily  to  the  area’s  economy,  too. 
Added,  of  course,  to  the  electronics,  shipbuilding,  textiles, 
plastics,  silver  industries  .  .  ,  and  thriving  agriculture. 

The  healthy  income  boosts  sales  in  New  England,  too. 
Per-family  food  purchases  of  S  1,1 15  per  year  lead  all 
other  U.S.  regions. 

Newspapers  Guide 
New  England  Buying 

In  all  New  England  states  you  can  be  sure  of  solid  market 
penetration  if  you  promote  your  products  with  newspaper 
advertising.  Audited  figures  show  that  newspapers  reach 
New  England  families  far  better  than  any  other  medium. 


CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bristol  Press  (e) 
Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s) 
Torrington  Register,  (e) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


DYNAMIC 

BALTIMORE 


Baltmore  is  the  nation’s  second  largest  port  in  foreign  tonnage.  'Round  the  clock, 
the  harbor  is  a  beehive  of  activity— fed  by  equally  busy  rail  and  motor  carriers 
serving  a  community  w/hose  current  development  is  no  less  than  dynamic.  Manu¬ 
facturing  alone  accounts  for  a  payroll  of  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  ■  In  Baltimore, 
business  is  good— and  the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  In  one  compact  area, 
roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  all  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made. 

In  this  same  area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (401 ,000  daily 
and  321,000  Sunday)— and  more  than  three  fourths  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  Any 
wonder  that  70.8%  of  all  advertising  lineage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the 
Sunpapers— and  why  yours  belongs  there? 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 

"Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun" 


National  Represantatives:  Creamer  &  Woodward.  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  ■  Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  3/31/62 


EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The  NEW  YORK 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  Reports; 


St.  Petersburg 
has  the  highest 
incidence  of 
stock  ownership 
of  any  city 
in  the  nation! 

And  national  advertisers  can 
now  blanket  these  owners  with 

150,303 

circulation  on  the 
optional  combined  rate 


Ror 

ogol* 

lino 

Circulation 

Combinod 

Rat*  —  MAE  — 

60c 

150,302 

Titn*( 

Morning  — 

50C 

116,399 

lnd*p*nd*nt 
Evoning  — 

25c 

33,903 

Tim*( 

Sunday  — 

51c 

120,731 

Sales  GROW  where  the  money  is/ 


Prtprsburg  aimra 

FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


R«pr«(*nl*d  by 
Story,  Brook* 

S  Sinloy 


All  circulation  from 
Annual  Audit  Roport 
ABC  for  3/31/62 


Evening  Independent 


> 


AUGUST 

4- 10 — Infernotional  Typographical  Union,  Cincinnati. 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division).  Francis  Marion 

Hotel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

12- 14 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Conference,  Midland  and 
Odessa,  Texas. 

17-20 — Inter-American  Federation  of  Working  Newspapermen's  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Bogota,  Colombia. 

19- 22 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Del  Webb's  Towne 
House,  San  Francisco. 

20- 22 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Beniamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

20-23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

20-25 — International  Photo-Engravers  Union,  Chicago. 

24- 25 — Montana  AP  membership,  Billings. 

26-29 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Squaw  Mountain 
Inn,  Greenville,  Maine. 

26-30— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 

SEPTEMBER 

2-5 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

7-8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hilton  Inn,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.  C. 

7-8 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

7- 9 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

8- 9 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  Galt  Ocean  Mile  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

8- 9 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Pere  Marquette 

Hotel,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  Classified  Clinic, 

Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-11 — Southern  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama. 

9-13 — ^Third  Rochester  Photo  Conference.  Eastman  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
11-15 — International  Stereotypers'  Union.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

13 —  Connecticut  AP  Circuit  and  Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

13- 16— New  York  Press  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

14 —  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Seminar,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

14-16 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  News  and  Advertising  Clinic.  Roosevelt 

Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

14- 16 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Biltmore,  Los 
Angeles. 

15- 16 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

15-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Chase- 

Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

20-22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Sharon,  Pa. 

20- 22 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Harwich,  Mass. 

21- 22 — CNPA  Newspaper  Workshop,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

22- 23 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

23- 26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

23-26 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region,  Work¬ 
shop.  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

25—  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER-AANR  Color  Awards  Exhibit  and  Luncheon. 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City,  I  I  a.m. 

25-29 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Radisson 
Minneapolis. 

27-28 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

29- 30 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
Fort-Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30- Oct.  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  New  York. 


OCTOBER 

1-2 — National  UPl  editors  and  publishers  conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

3-6 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Tucson,  Arizona. 
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Who  buys  53.9%  of  all  the  new  Chevrolets 
in  Los  Angeles? 


The  families  who  buy  more  than  half  of  all  the  new  Chev¬ 
rolets  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles  belong  to  the  same  group 
that  buys  58.8%  of  all  the  new  Fords,  51.49^  of  the  new 
Plymouths,  73.9%  of  the  new  Cadillacs  and  66.7%  of  the 
new  Volkswagens. 

They  are  the  families  who  read  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

In  fact,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Continuing  Home  Audit 
reveals  that  Times  readers  bought  more  than  half  of  all  the 
new  passenger  cars  sold  to  residents  of  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles  during  1961. 


This  isn’t  surprising.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  now  reaches 
the  largest  and  most  responsive  newspaper  audience  in 
western  America — an  all-time  circulation  high  of  772,439 
weekdays  and  1,120,153  Sundays. 

Times  readers  represent  52%  of  all  Los  Angeles  metro¬ 
politan  families  owning  two  (or  more)  automobiles;  66% 
of  all  families  earning  $10,000  and  over  annually. 

In  America’s  2nd  largest  market,  the  families  who  account 
for  the  major  part  of  your  sales  are  the  families  who  count 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Times  every  morning  of  the  year. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormshee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Lot  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
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Executive  Editor  Spencer  Murphy,  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post, 
is  on  a  rhyme  binge,  doing  a  daily  bit  of  light  verse  on 
the  front  page,  much  of  it  editorial  in  nature.  The  response 
has  been  surprisingly  good.  Much  of  the  stuff  is  on  local  or 
state  topics,  some  more  general.  The  verses  are  signed  “S.  M.” 
Some  samples: 

Texas  Arranger 

Billy  Estes,  promoter  of  note. 

Is  now  a  bankrupt  by  the  cote; 

But  in  deeds  that  were  done 
(lould  it  be  that  someone 
Has  simply  made  Billy  the  gole? 

Hydrogen  Chicks 

Our  H-Bomb  blast  was  way  up  high. 

It's  nice  the  Thor  packed  such  a  boost; 

But  not  so  nice,  come  bye  and  bye. 

That  fall-out  will  come  home  to  roost  I  ^ 

In  Poor  Health 

Just  south  of  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun 
In  the  lovely  region  of  Saskatchewan 
The  germs  and  microbes  are  running  rife 
While  state  and  physicians  engage  in  strife; 

•So,  plainly,  when  all  is  said  and  done. 

You'd  best  not  get  sick  in  Saskatchewan! 

— Classified  ad  in  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times  promises: 
“Women  who  drive  by  and  drop  off  their  clothing  at  Blank 
Speed  Wash  will  receive  prompt  attention.”  Malcolm  C.  Smith 
of  Nelson,  Roberts  &  Associates  comments:  “They  do  things 
differently  in  Alaska.”  ...  As  a  stunt.  Editor  Jake  Trussed, 
Kingsville  (Texas)  Record,  tried  unsuccessfully  all  day  in  the 
street  to  swap  a  five-dollar  hill  for  a  one,  but  when  he  got  home 
that  night  his  wife  grabbed  the  bargain  exchange  without  ques¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  “Bugs  in  the  Garden”  is  the  title  of  a  Sunday  gardening 
column  by  Bugs  Barringer  in  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  and  he  writes  another  general  column  for  that  paper. 
He  finds  time,  too,  to  operate  the  Barringer  Studio  (photog¬ 
raphy)  at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.,  where  he  is  correspondent  for 
the  various  state  papers,  the  UPI,  Fairchild  and  others.  While 
juggling  all  these  jobs,  he  campaigns  for  Daylight  Savings  Time 
so  he  will  have  one  hour  a  day  to  fish  after  work. 

— A  new  rewriteman  on  the  Netc  York  Herald  Tribune  is  named, 
appropriately  enough,  James  Oarity.  National  Editor  Freeman 
Fulbright  says  all  they  need  now  is  one  named  Brevity  and  one 
named  Accuracy.  .  .  .  Heady  headline  in  the  ISetv  York  Daily  News: 
“Jacqueline  &  Spaceman  Ski  at  Kennedyport.''  And  Paige  Bass- 
ford,  Nortvalk  (Conn.)  Hour,  wrote  this  heady  headline:  “Winston 
Feels  Good,  Like  A  PM  Should.".  .  .  .  Managing  Editor  Leonard 
E.  Gilbert,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  noted  this  schedule  line  in 
the  Associated  Press  AAA  Wire  report:  (JFK-WOMEN,  SHORTS 
ONLY).  .  .  .  Ben  Van  Vliet,  nightside  reporter  for  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press  at  Neptune,  N.  J.,  wrote  several  stories  about 
an  elk's  head  left  as  a  gag  at  one  home  one  night,  only  to  be 
moved  to  another  front  door  the  next.  The  gag  kept  up  until 
finally  it  was  left  on  the  lawn  of  the  reporter  and  he  was  greeted 
on  the  phone  with  a  caucus  moose  call,  evidently  from  the  “elk's 
social  secretary."  .  .  .  When  the  big  clock  on  the  tower  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  was  15  minutes  late,  an  appellate  court  across 
the  street  was  that  late  in  opening  as  a  judge  looks  out  a  window 
of  his  chambers  to  the  clock. 

— ^That  irrespressible  columnist,  Bill  Vaughan,  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Bell  Syndicate,  writes:  This  business  of  matching  imaginary  town  names 
with  state  abbreviations  is,  as  you  know,  an  ancient  art  form.  Some 
years  ago  a  guy  wrote  a  syndicated  thing  about  it.  He  had  all  the 
standards — Show,  Me.,  and  Noah’s,  Ark.,  and  so  on — plus  an  original 
one,  Oompah,  Pa.  What  delighted  me  was  that  the  paper  I  read  it  in 
had  an  alert  copyreader  or  compositor  who  knew  the  paper’s  style,  and 
changed  it  to  Oompah,  Penn.  And  for  some  reason  I  am  reminded  of 
the  time  I  sat  next  to  a  very  large  binocular  at  the  Kentucky  Derby.  He 
was  off  a  New  York  paper  and  recalled  a  nifty  lead  he  wrote  on  a  boxing 
match,  when  ‘Lost  Horizons’  was  a  big  item.  It  went  something  like: 
‘Kid  Klutz,  in  the  first  round  of  his  title  match  at  the  Garden  tonight, 
undoubtedly  wished  he  were  in  Shangri  La.’  The  style-conscious  desk 
changed  it,  naturally,  to  Shangri,  Louisiana.” 
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may  now  be  used  in 


The 

Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


One  of  the  first  newspapers  to  offer  spot 
color  reproduction  to  advertisers,  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  now  is  prepared  to  accept 
suitable  advertising  printed  in  the  Roll-fed 
Preprint  techniques.  The  added  impact  which 
gravure-quality  reproduction  gives  to  your 
message  will  create  buying  action  for  your 
product  on  a  national  or  regional  scale  in  the 
Monitor.  Be  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
Monitor's  responsive  audience  with  this  ad¬ 
vanced  color  printing.  Add  the  impact  of 
gravure  color  reproduction  to  the  depth  of 
penetration  into  this  market  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  results. 

Regular  Black-and-White  rates  apply  for  full- 
page  units  in  one,  two,  or  three  editions.  For 
further  details  write: 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
Branch  Offices 

New  York:  Los  Angeles: 

588  Fifth  Avenue  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

Chicago:  London,  W.C.  2: 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 


According  to  Medio  Records  and  Publishers’  figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  the  Long  Island  Press,  the 
Long  Island  Star-Journal  and  the  Staten  Island  Advance, 
with  a  total  of  2,620,492  lines,  showed  a  combined  gain  of 
442,506  lines  in  the  meaningful  retail  grocery  classification. 


This  record-breaking  linage  comes  within  30,000  lines  of 
topping  the  other  seven  New  York  City  newspapers  COMBINED! 


The  Long  Island  Press,  Star-Journal  and  Advance  are  selected  for 
this  terrific  impact  in  retail  food  linage  by  expert  retail  advertising 
space  buyers  who  know  the  Long  island*  and  Staten  Island  market  to 
a  “T".  These  space  buyers  represent  more  than  800  supermarkets 
on  Long  Island*  and  Staten  Island,  doing  the  lion's  share 
of  the  $1.6  billion  grocery  sales. 


What  The  Press,  Star-Journal  and  Advance  do  day  in  and  day  out 
for  the  retail  grocery  stores,  they  also  do  for  National  accounts 
in  all  classifications  .  .  .  it's  a  naturall  Let  us  tell  you  morel 


Queens,  Nassau  &  Suffalk  Counties 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.Y, 


; 


editorial 

Khrushchevas  Ad 

OiR  advertising  coliininist  last  week  discussed  tlie  three-page  ad 
placed  bv  the  Russian  Embassy  in  the  Otiaica  Journal  and  asked 
“what  woukl  vou  have  done?”  The  ad  coutaiuetl  the  text  of  one  of 
Khrushchev's  speeches  and  some  critics  accused  the  newspa|)er  of 
“selling  out”  to  the  Russians. 

Our  answer  to  the  question  wonkl  be  that  we  would  have  accepted 
the  ad  anti  can  see  no  reason  why  any  newspa))er  in  the  Free  W^orld 
shoidd  refuse  to  carrv  it. 

At  e  we  so  afraid  of  Oommunist  ideas  that  we  must  consider  protect¬ 
ing  our  |)eople  from  them?  Do  we  have  such  little  faith  in  our  own 
way  of  life  that  we  are  afraid  our  jjeople  will  be  enticed  by  another? 

We  beliese  that  our  freedoms  have  survivetl  because  we  (in  (kanada 
and  the  T.S.)  have  not  fallen  into  the  traj)  t)f  censorship.  Our  people 
have  enjoyetl  a  free  interchange  t)f  itleas  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  examination  of  new  thoughts.  Tp  to  now  they  haven’t  found 
anything  in  the  Soviet  system  that  would  lead  them  to  scrap  or  change 
the  one  we  already  have. 

If  we  should  not  j>ermit  expression  of  a  Soviet  jxjint  of  view  in  paid 
advertising  space,  it  carries  the  implication  that  we  .should  not, 
therefore,  report  the  gist  of  Soviet  ideas  ami  suggestions  in  the  news 
columns.  We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  imjx)se  Iron  Curtain  metlKKls  and  reasoning  on  our  own  free  society. 

1 

Ad  Deductibility 

The  Khrushchev  ad  raises  an  interesting  jxtint  with  resjtect  to  the 
tax  deductibility  of  advertising  devoted  to  |X)litical  and  legislative 
problems.  Last  week  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  refused  to  alter 
the  projxjsed  tax  law  to  legalize  such  expenditures.  Under  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ridings  such  advertising  is  consideretl  “lobbying” 
and  therefore  not  deductible  as  a  business  ex[X“nse. 

In  order  to  visualize  the  unfairness  of  the  government’s  position, 
consider  a  hypothetical  situation  in  which  legislation  before  congress 
might  be  especially  desirable  to  Canadian  or  Mexican  (or  even 
Russian)  interests  or  governments  and  somewhat  detrimental  to  one 
or  two  U.S.  business  firms.  Under  the  present  system  approved  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Ciommittee  interests  outside  of  our  borders  coidtl 
use  advertising  in  this  country  in  any  amount  at  will  jiromoting  and 
supjxtrting  the  legislation  but  our  own  home-grown  native  business 
firms  could  not  use  advertising  in  their  own  defense  and  to  protect 
their  interests  without  suffering  a  tax  penalty. 

Improbable,  you  say?  Rut  not  impossible.  At  any  rale  it  illustrates 
the  unfairness  of  the  legislation.  We  don’t  think  our  government  should 
im|x>se  censorship  by  taxation. 

Editorial  Page 

"Proprietors  of  newspapers  with  timid  editorial  pages  should  ex- 
amine  the  results  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  got  from  one  hard-hitting 
speech  that  was  reprinted  widely. 

Mr.  Jones  was  flooded  with  mail — most  of  it  favorable.  He  concluded 
the  .Vmerican  people  are  “ready  for  hard-hitting  editorials.” 

F&P  has  always  thought  that  a  newspajjer  should  have  a  strong 
editorial  page,  should  express  its  point  of  view  vigorously,  and  should 
stand  up  to  be  counted.  You  will  find  that  the  great  newspapers  of 
this  country  have  done  just  that  and  are  still  doing  it.  We  hojje  Mr. 
Jones’  ex|>erience  will  induce  more  of  them  to  speak  for  and  against 
things  they  believe  are  right  and  wrong.  They  may  find  that  their 
readers  do  not  alw’ays  agree  with  them,  but  at  least  they  will  find  out 
that  they  have  editorial  pages  that  are  w'ell  read. 


Oh  that  my  trords  were  now  written! 
Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  booh! 
That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen 
and  lead  in  the  rock  forever !^Job,  XIX; 
23,  24. 
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Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corre¬ 
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Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Advertising  Rep¬ 
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'Another  of  Those  Bipartisan  State  Funerals' 

voice,  adding:  “Sit  down,  and 
I’ll  give  you  the  name  of  the 
new  HEW  Secretary  in  a  shake. 
It’ll  cost  you  twenty-five  dollars 
— in  advance,  of  course.” 

“How  did  you  know  what  I 
wanted?”  the  reporter  asked 
startled. 

“Everyone  who  comes  in  here 
wants  the  same  thing,”  Kilroony 
said. 

“What  paper  are  you  with, 
boy  o?” 

The  reporter  told  him.  “Ah,” 
Kilroony  said,  “It’s  about  time 
they  came  to  me.  Damn,  you 
boys  have  been  inaccurate  about 
Cabinet  appointments.  Now,  my 
other  clients  .  .  .  they’ve  been 
one  hundred  percent  correct,  all 
the  way.” 

“Well,”  said  the  reporter 
reaching  for  his  billfold,  “I 
might  as  well  join  the  enlight¬ 
ened  multitudes.”  He  took  out 
two  tens  and  a  five  and  handed 
it  over  to  Kilroony  who  whisked 
the  money  into  his  top  drawer. 

“Now,  I  think,  we  are  ready,” 
Kilroony  said.  He  opened  a  pack 
use  him  all  the  time  for  Presi-  of  playing  cards  and  began 
dential  appointments.  Have  been  shuffling  them, 
since  the  Truman  Administra-  “For  newcomers  like  your- 
tion.”  self,”  he  explained,  “I  go 

“What’s  the  secret  to  his  sue-  through  the  process  each  time, 
cess?”  the  reporter  asked.  Of  course,  I  already  know  the 

“Hard  to  say,”  the  editor  name  of  our  new  HEW  man — 
answered,  “I’ve  never  dealt  with  but  the  customer  deserves  the 
him  myself  and  the  boys  who  do  full  treatment.” 
are  pretty  closed-mouth  about  “You  mean  you  find  out  the 
him.”  name  with  playing  cards?”  the 

“It’s  worth  a  try,”  the  re-  reporter  asked  not  without 
porter  said,  hurrying  to  the  anger. 

elevator.  “What’s  wrong  with  that?” 

A  sign  on  the  door  said  “Kil-  Kilroony  challenged,  “Especially 
roony  Information  Service.”  In-  since  I’ve  never,  never  been 
side  there  was  a  single  desk,  wrong.  Stop  being  silly.  This  is 
two  chairs,  and  a  portrait  of  an  infallible  system  I  learned 
Alf  Landon.  Behind  the  desk  from  my  second  wife  who 
.sat  a  rather  heavy  old  man,  learne<l  it  from  her  first  hus- 
stirring  a  cup  of  tea  and  band,  a  Hearst  correspondent  in 
deeply  absorbed  in  “Gentleman  Bombay.” 

Farmer’s  Magazine.”  «Oh,”  said  the  reporter.  “If 

“Mr.  Kilroony?”  the  reporter  a  Hearst  man  discovered  it,  it 
asked.  has  to  be  the  real  McCoy.” 

“The  same,”  the  old  gentle-  “That’s  what  I’m  telling  you, 
man  responded  in  a  cheery  (Continued  on  page  .51) 


Short  Takes 


The  goodies  were  eaten  and  the  punch 
was  gone  in  minutes  but  the  nose  never 
lessened.  —  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Several  small  brides  were  reported 
washed  away  and  roads  flooded.  —  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


And  the  stock  exchange  stresses  that 
the  volume  of  short  interest  represents 
less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  hares  listed  on  the  exchange.  —  Idaho 
Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Register. 


Telstar  Will  Bounce  JFK  To  European 
Homes  Today.  —  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 


Carson  Kanin’s  “Born  Yesterday” 
opened  for  a  wee’s  run  at  Canton  Show 
Shop.  —  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


'Then  Spake  the  Woman  Whose 
the  Living  Child  Was.' 


The  President’s  Choice 


Let’s  go,  baby,  let’s  go.  If  you  don’t  make  those 
lights,  lots  of  people  going  to  be  riding  the  New 
Haven  in  the  morning  with  nothing  to  read  but 
their  tickets.” 


New  York  is  news.  News  of  the  world  from  the  UN, 
news  of  the  theatre  from  Broadway.  How  do  you 
keep  up  with  it  all  —  the  news  of  a  sale  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  news  of  the  sails  on  Long  Island  Sound? 
You  buy  T he  New  York  Times.  It  serves  New  Yorkers 
with  the  most  news  . . .  sells  them  with  the  most 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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$32,500  for  K’s  Speech, 
No  More  Soviet  Ads  Now 


Paid  Space  Used  in  7  Papers; 
Kennedy  Exchange  Offer  Ignored 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


After  investing  $32,500  to  get 
the  full  text  of  Premier  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  recent  Peace  Congress 
speech  published  in  seven 
English-language  newspapers, 
the  Soviet  Union  announced  this 
week  that  that  would  be  all  for 
the  present  at  least. 

The  announcement  was  made 
in  Washington  by  Eduard  A. 
Saratov,  third  secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  who  had  placed 
the  ads.  He  told  E&P  there  was 
no  particular  appropriation  for 
advertising. 

Here  is  the  bill  for  this  one 
Communist  venture  into  free 
enterprise : 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
(including  European  edition)  — 
$12,432. 

Kansas  City  Star — $4,478.40. 

San  Francisco  News  Call  Bul¬ 
letin — $3,673.20. 

Montreal  Star — $3,234.40. 

Ottawa  Journal — $1,785.60. 

Winnipeg  Free  Press — $2,800. 

Manchester  Guardian  —  $5,- 
100.40. 

When  the  Washington  Post 
was  offered  the  ad,  Philip 
Graham,  president,  wrote  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy  that  he  would 
publish  the  Khrushchev  speech 
in  the  news  columns  if  one  of 
the  official  Russian  newspapers, 
Pravda  or  Izvestia,  would  do  the 
same  with  the  text  of  President 
Kennedy’s  disarmament  speech 
before  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eial  Assembly  last  September. 

Two  Ideas 

In  his  letter,  dated  July  18, 
Mr.  Graham  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  both  the 
Soviet  and  the  American  pub¬ 
lics  understood  fully  the  think¬ 
ing  of  both  Kennedy  and 
Khrushchev  on  disarmament. 
Mr.  Graham  said  he  had  not 
received  a  reply  by  Aug.  1. 

U.S.  newspapers  carried  Mos¬ 
cow  dispatches  on  the  speech 
when  it  was  made.  In  most  cases 
the  leads  were  pegged  to  a  por¬ 
tion  in  which  Khrushchev  sug¬ 
gested  that  U.S.,  British  and 


French  troops  in  Berlin  be 
replaced  by  contingents  from 
small  NATO  and  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  The  stories  reported 
the  Premier’s  rocket-rattling 
boasts  and  his  protestations  of 
peaceful  intentions,  along  with 
condemnation  of  the  U.S. 

The  New  York  Times  story 
ran  30  column  inches,  plus  79 
column  inches  of  excerpts  from 
the  text.  The  Washington  Post 
carried  22-column  inches,  plus 
22-column  inches  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  reaction. 

Monroe  Green,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  in  charge  of 
advertising,  said  he  had  not  and 
would  not  solicit  the  ad. 

All  the  paid  advertisements 
w'ere  unsolicited,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  San  Francisco  News 
Call  Bulletin  and  the  European 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  John  D.  Thees,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  had  the  ad  set  for  New 
York,  then  as  a  matter  of  infor¬ 
mation  showed  it  to  Walter  N. 
Thayer,  president,  and  John 
Denson,  editor.  He  asked  Mr. 
Denson  if  he  saw  any  reason 
why  the  ad  should  not  be  run, 
and  was  told  no.  He  called  the 
Embassy  and  sold  the  European 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

An  open  letter  to  Premier 
Khrushchev  by  tw'o  American 
editors,  urging  him  to  visit  the 
Berlin  Wall,  remained  unac- 
knowdedged  by  the  Russians  as 
July  ended. 

Walker  Stone  of  Scripps 
Howard  and  Paul  Miller  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  Moscow  interview 
with  Khrushchev.  Returning  to 
America  through  Berlin,  they 
questioned  Germans  on  both 
sides  of  the  wall  about  the  poli¬ 
tical  future  of  Berlin.  They  read 
a  Khrushchev  statement  to  the 
Germans.  Then,  in  their  open 
letter  to  him,  they  told  Khrush¬ 
chev: 


edition.  The  New  York  rate  was 
$1.69  a  line,  the  European  edi¬ 
tion  added  .90c  a  line. 

“Personally,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  we  would  be  suppressing 
free  speech  and  denying  a  free 
press  if  we  refused  to  publish 
the  advertisement,”  Mr.  Thees 
said.  “At  the  time  it  was  made 
we  had  reported  it,  giving 
excerpts  from  it  in  our  news 
columns.” 

All  in  Small  Type 

As  set  by  the  HT  on  two  pages 
in  the  Sunday  edition,  July  22, 
in  7-point  Caslon  type,  nine  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  speech  were  in 
italics  either  for  emphasis  or  to 
indicate  the  title  of  a  book  or 
poem  quoted  by  Khrushchev. 

The  headline  read:  “General 
and  Complete  Disarmament — 
Guarantee  of  Peace  and  Secur¬ 
ity  for  All  the  Peoples/N.  S. 
Khrushchev’s  Speech  at  World 
Congress  for  General  Disarma¬ 
ment  and  Peace.” 

Among  the  italicized  state¬ 
ments  were: 

“The  World  Congress  for 
General  Disarmament  and  Peace 
is  one  of  the  most  significant 
events  of  our  time.” 

“Never  before  have  war  pre- 
jiarations  proceeded  on  so  gigan¬ 
tic  a  scale  as  today.” 

“We  believe  that  what  we 
must  agree  on  is  not  the  rules  of 
nuclear  war  but  how  to  elimin¬ 
ate  the  very  possibility  of  its 
breaking  out,  so  that  towns  big 
and  small,  remain  intact,  and 


“When  we  read  your  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Germans  of  Berlin 
would  be  ‘much  more  at  ease’ 
and  enjoy  ‘prospects  for  further 
development’  if  a  peace  treaty 
were  signed  and  Western  troops 
withdrawn,  we  could  hardly 
finish  before  the  person  being 
interviewed  would  exclaim, 
‘Nein’.” 

Back  at  their  desks  in  Amer¬ 
ica  both  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr. 
Miller  were  described  as  “not 
surprised”  that  the  Russians 
had  not  acknowledged  their  open 
letter. 

The  open  letter  was  published 
in  West  Berlin,  where  it 
attracted  both  comment  and 
praise. 


Editors’  Letter  to  K  Unanswered 


editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  August  4,  1962 


that  all  townships,  villages  and 
farming  communities  remain 
intact  as  well.” 

“This  is  the  time  to  act!  In 
the  name  of  life  on  earth  and 
the  happiness  of  all  men,  in  the 
name  of  the  future  of  mankind, 
show  firmness  and  determina¬ 
tion  in  demanding  the  atomic 
weapons  ban  and  general  dis¬ 
armament-” 

The  source  of  the  speech  was 
given  as  Novosti  Press  Agency, 
Moscow.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
page  was  the  legend:  “This 
advertisement  paid  for  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eiepub- 
lics.” 

As  set  by  some  newspapers, 
the  ad  covered  two  and  a  half  or 
three  pages. 

Mr.  Thees  said  that  on  the 
Monday  after  the  ad  appeared, 
he  received  a  telephone  call  from 
a  woman  asking  that  her  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
be  cancelled  because  of  the  ad. 
A  letter  from  another  woman 
made  the  same  request. 

Harry  Marsh  who  handles 
letters  to  the  editor  said  a  total 
of  six  letters  had  been  received 
by  Aug.  1.  All  were  opposed  to 
publication  of  the  ad;  two  said 
they  were  changing  to  another 
newspaper.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  letter,  according  to  Mr. 
Marsh,  was  from  a  man  who 
told  how  he  had  had  a  copy  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  taken  away 
from  him  when  he  had  been 
visiting  in  the  Soviet  and  that 
he  had  been  taken  to  court 
charged  with  possession  of  anti- 
Soviet  literature.  Because  so  few 
letters  were  received,  none  was 
published,  Mr.  Marsh  said. 

Editor  Solicited  Ad 

Tom  Eastman,  editor  of  the 
Hearst-owned  San  Francisco 
News  Call  Bulletin,  noting  that 
the  Manchester  Guardian  had 
carried  the  ad  July  17,  cabled 
the  Novesti  Press  Agency  in 
Moscow,  offering  to  reprint  the 
speech  in  paid  space.  The  alter¬ 
native  would  be  a  few  succinct 
paragraphs,  Mr.  Eastman 
pointed  out. 

The  editor  sent  his  wire  July 
17.  Six  days  later  an  official  of 
the  Washington  Embassy  asked 
about  the  NCB’s  rates  and  cir¬ 
culation.  The  space  order  fol¬ 
lowed.  On  July  1,  the  NCB  had 
announced  a  combination  rate 
with  the  Examiner.  The  adver¬ 
tising  department  chided  the 
editor  for  not  selling  the  com¬ 
bination  package.  He  made 
another  call  to  the  Embassy  and 
was  told  not  to  press  his  luck. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Press;  a  Russian;  Robert  Estabrook  of  the  Washington  Post,  Vermont  C. 
Royster  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Paul  Miller  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union;  a  Tass  newsman;  John  R.  Herbert  of  the  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger, 
Creed  Black  of  the  Wilmington,  Del.  newspapers,  and  (right  rear) 
Walker  Stone  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Blonde  Russian  girl  photographer  gets  a  picture  of  visiting  American 
editors  under  the  Lenin  picture  in  the  paneled  editorial  office  of  Pravda. 
At  left  are  four  Russians;  then  Felix  McKnight  of  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald,  Loren  K.  Soth  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  William 
J.  Woestendiek  of  Long  Island  Newsday,  Lee  Hills  of  the  Detroit  Free 


U.S.  Editors  Caught  in  Soviet  Squeeze 

By  William  J.  Woestendiek  will  forever  be  known  as  Texas  sleeper  train  from  Tbilisi  to  | 

Editorial  Director,  Newsday  Felix — as  opposed  to  a  Russian  Sochi  when  he  leaped  to  his  feet  | 

journalist  named  Felix  who  and  hurled  it  through  the  win-  | 

American  editors  are  Ameri-  kisses  and  embraces  from  the  went  the  route  with  us  and  dow.  None  of  us  could  find  the  ^ 


can  editors — on  either  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain — and  equally  as 
difficult  for  Soviet  guides  to  keep 
in  hand  as  for  their  publishers. 
Our  little  group  proved  that  as 
we  walked,  talked,  ate  and 
drank  our  way  through  the 
USSR.  Looking  back  on  the  trip, 
it  seems  we  did  everything  but 
sleep. 

We  were  difficult.  Our  hosts 
were  most  cordial  but  they  had 
arranged  the  most  backbreak¬ 
ing,  ulcer-producing  schedule 
imaginable  and  there  came  a 
time  when  we  had  to  call  a  halt. 
Thanks  to  our  indefatigable 
chairman,  Lee  Hills,  the  sched¬ 
ule  was  loosened  slightly  so  that 
we  at  least  had  a  chance  to 
breathe.  Loosened,  that  is,  for 
everyone  except  Lee  who  was  so 
busy  discussing  and  negotiating 
with  the  Russians  that  he  never 
had  time  for  anything — except 
an  occasional  round  of  peace  and 
friendship  toasts. 

We  toasted  everything  and 
everybody  in  both  countries  non¬ 
stop  for  23  days  and  most  of  the 
speech-making  fell  on  Lee’s 
shoulders.  Also  most  of  the 
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husky  Russian  chairmen  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities.  When  Lee  had  to  take 
a  break,  Felix  McKnight  became 
“Embraceable  You”  to  the 
friendly  chairmen. 


‘Texas  Felix’ 


We  all  had  our  trials,  tribula¬ 
tions  and  pet  projects.  McKnight 


William  J.  Woestendiek 


became  famous  as  Red  Felix. 
Texas  Felix  made  a  thorough 
study  of  Soviet  plumbing  and 
we  are  anticipating  an  essay  on 
the  subject  from  him.  He  may 
be  assisted  by  Creed  Black,  seen 
recently  on  a  Moscow  hotel  cor¬ 
ridor  carrying  the  faucets  and 
pipe  that  had  come  out  of  his 
bathtub. 


emergency  cord. 


*  <i<  * 


Royster’s  Remarks 


The  Sticky  Shirt 
We  kept  telling  Mike  Ogden 
to  keep  his  shirt  on,  but  he 
wouldn’t  do  it.  Mike  tried  his 
best  to  get  rid  of  a  torn,  dirty 
shirt  but  good  old  Soviet  effici¬ 
ency,  with  an  assist  from  some 
fellow  editors,  haunted  him. 
First  he  left  it  in  his  hotel  room, 
but  it  was  handed  to  him  in  the 
lobby  as  we  checked  out.  Then 
he  left  it  under  a  table  in  the 
airport  restaurant  in  Moscow, 
only  to  have  a  young  stewardess 
hand  it  to  him  aboard  an  Aero¬ 
flot  jet  en  route  to  Tashkent.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  the  shirt 
reappeared,  complete  with  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbons  on  it. 
But  Mike  persevered.  We  were 
riding  through  the  night  on  a 


Other  intramural  memories 
include  our  visit  to  an  auto¬ 
mated  ball-bearing  factory.  Sit¬ 
ting  in  the  middle  of  the  plant, 
listening  to  the  manager 
describe  the  wonders  of  automa¬ 
tion,  Paul  Miller  tried  in  vain  to 
get  the  cap  off  a  bottle  of 
mineral  water. 

And  John  Herbert,  whose 
copious  note-taking  won  him  the 
title  of  historian  for  the  group, 
hands  down.  If  John  doesn’t 
have  a  note  on  it,  it  didn’t 
happen. 

There  was  Vermont  Royster, 
always  the  target  for  his  neigh¬ 
bors  at  every  reception  because 
his  Wall  Street  Journal  seems  to 
be  running  the  United  States 
government,  always  ready  with 
a  speech  almost  as  long  as  some 
of  the  Russian  toastmasters’. 


For  Men  Only 

We  found  that  Russian  edi¬ 
tors  have  problems  similar  to 
those  of  some  Americans.  Take 
{Continued  on  page  49) 
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The  lights  of  Moscow.  Peter  B.  Hickey  of  the  Gannett  newspapers  used  a  tripod  only  once  in  2500  photographs — and  this  was  it. 


Stephen  Rosenfeld  of  the  Washington  Post  watches  young  typecaster- 
operator  In  action  In  Moscow  plant  of  Pravda.  Growing  plants  (upper 
right)  are  found  throughout  composing  room.  Photos  In  background  are 
of  honored  workers. 


PRAVDA  composing  room  gets  light  from  skylights  and  windows. 


(All  pictures  by  Peter  B.  Hickey,  Rochester  Times-Unlon 


Woman  casts  display  headine  on  the  Russian  counterpart  of  a  Ludow. 
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Reporters  Unmask 
‘Senator’s’  Dual  Life 


By  Roland  Hughes 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Investigation  and  “leg  work” 
by  reporters  of  the  Roanoke 
Times  led  to  the  uncovering  of 
the  bizarre  double  life  of 
William  E.  Cobb,  Morganton, 
N.  C.,  businessman  and  poli¬ 
tician. 

The  climax  of  the  five-day 
sleuthing  of  the  Times  staff, 
assisted  the  last  three  days  by 
reporters  and  editors  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
came  when  Mr.  Cobb  admitted 
he  had  been  leading  a  dual  life. 

“Well,  gentlemen,  it’s  true,” 
he  said.  “I’m  guilty.  This  is 
going  to  hurt  a  great  many 
people.” 

Mr.  Cobb,  the  husband  for  19 
years  of  Mildred  Huffman  Cobb 
of  Morganton,  for  two  years  had 
maintained  a  second  home  in 
suburban  Roanoke.  He  and 
his  common-law  wife,  Lillian 
(Linda)  Renfrew  Cobb,  had  two 
children.  Mr.  Cobb  and  his  legal 
wife  have  an  adopted  son. 

Tip  on  Resemblance 

The  first  “tip”  came  July  21, 
when  an  acquaintance  of  W. 
Edward  Cobb,  as  he  was  known 
in  Roanoke,  told  a  Times 
reporter  a  picture  of  William  E. 
Cobb,  one  of  four  southern 
Republican  leaders  pictured  in 
Time  magazine  of  July  13, 
resembled  his  Roanoke  friend. 

A  check  by  telephone  elicited 
the  information  from  “Linda” 
that  it  was  only  a  coincidence — 
that  she  and  several  neighbors 
had  laughed  about  it. 

It  was  developed  by  a  reporter 
and  photographer  the  next  day 
that  the  airplane  Mr.  Cobb  fre¬ 
quently  flew  into  Roanoke  bore 
the  same  number  as  a  plane 
taking  off  from  Hickory,  N,  C. 

City  Editor  Jim  Echols 
reported  the  finding  to  Barton 
W.  Morris  Jr,,  executive  editor 
of  the  Times  and  World  News, 
and  they  directed  the  staff  in 
pursuing  every  possible  lead. 

Damaged  Plane  a  Clue 

The  frequency  of  the  Cobb 
plane  visits  was  established 
from  talks  with  personnel  at 
Woodrum  airport  here.  A  wind¬ 
storm  had  slightly  damaged  his 
small  plane  last  May  25  and  an 
airport  official,  seeking  to  warn 
the  owner  not  to  fly  it  in  that 
condition,  found  a  briefcase 
inside  bearing  the  name  “Sen. 
W.  E.  Cobb.” 

He  found  the  telephone  list¬ 
ing  of  W.  Edward  Cobb  and 


called  the  number.  A  man  on  the 
telephone  brushed  aside  the 
“Senator”  but  authorized 
repairs.  The  Times  established 
that  the  plane  was  owned  by 
Cobb’s  firm.  Hardwoods  of 
Morganton  Inc 

The  Roanoke  Cobb  was  listed 
in  the  city  directory  as  an  “air¬ 
craft  investigator,”  but  he  was 
unknown  in  local  aviation  and 
insurance  circles. 

A  tip  that  Cobb  drove  a  black 
Edsel  and  parked  it  at  the  air¬ 
port  was  checked.  It  was  found 
parked  in  the  driveway  at  his 
home  and  the  State  Division  of 
Motor  Vehicles  said  the  Virginia 
license  showed  Hardwoods  of 
Morganton  as  the  owner. 

As  the  two-state  investigation 
presented  problems,  Mr.  Morris 
asked  C.  A.  McKnight  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
for  reportorial  help. 

Batch  of  Pictures 

Joe  Doster,  political  writer  of 
the  Observer,  flew  to  Roanoke 
with  pictures  of  Cobb,  whom  he 
knew  personally.  These  were 
shown  to  acquaintances  of  Cobb 
at  their  places  of  business  and  to 
a  few  neighbors. 

A  check  of  the  Cobb  residence 
established  that  both  Cobb  and 
his  wife  had  signed  the  lease  in 
August,  1960. 

By  Wednesday,  the  two 
papers  were  about  ready  to 
“break”  the  story.  It  was 
decided  to  make  a  simultaneous 
release. 

It  was  determined  to  con¬ 
front  “Linda”  with  the  evidence 
first.  In  Roanoke,  she  denied 
Cobb’s  identity  and  refused  to 
say  where  her  husband  could  be 
located  or  to  answer  questions 
concerning  her  own  background. 

Kays  Gary  and  Jack  Clai¬ 
borne  of  the  Observer  found 
Cobb  in  Morganton,  attending  a 
precinct  meeting  to  drum  up 
votes  in  his  senate  campaign. 

Milville  Carico,  Times  political 
writer,  and  an  associate 
returned  from  the  call  on  Linda 
about  9:30  p.m.  The  first  edition 
deadline  was  10:30. 

Deadline  Call 

Mr.  Morris  had  written  the 
story  and  had  it  in  type.  Pub¬ 
lisher  W.  M.  Armistead  III  and 
an  attorney  debated  whether  to 
go  ahead. 

The  deadline  arrived.  They 
stalled  for  10  minutes.  Just  as 
“the  decision”  had  to  be  made 
the  telephone  rang. 


It  was  a  call  from  Charlotte 
saying  Cobb  had  confessed. 

“I  still  don’t  know  what  my 
decision  would  have  been  had 
that  call  from  Charlotte  not 
come  in,”  Mr.  Armistead  said 
later. 

The  one-star  edition  of  the 
Times  carried  the  story,  with  a 
bulletin  from  Charlotte  on  the 
confession,  plus  a  panel  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  Cobb  and  a  few  of  the 
Cobb  residence  in  Roanoke. 

In  later  editions,  Carico 
wrapped  up  the  story  with  the 
confession. 

Faced  with  the  Facts 

The  Charlotte  writers  said 
they  walked  with  Cobb  from  the 
political  meeting  to  his  station 
wagon.  Then  they  laid  the  facts 
out  and  he  confessed.  He  took 
them  to  his  office  and  shortly 
dictated  a  statement  by  tele¬ 
phone  to  Mr.  McKnight. 

Later  developments  showed 
that  Linda  was  a  former  airline 
stewardess  and  beauty  winner. 
She  refused  to  pose  for  pictures 
following  publication  of  the 
story  until  a  photographer  she 
knew  on  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer  called  her. 
He  flew  to  Roanoke  Thursday 
night  and  snapped  the  pictures. 

And  in  a  telephone  interview 
with  Norwood  C.  Middleton, 
managing  editor  of  the  Times, 
Linda  said,  “I’m  going  to  keep 
my  children  regardless  of  the 
circumstances — sink  or  swim.” 
• 

Prosecutor  Drops 
Criminal  Libel  Suits 

Toledo 

A  seven-count  indictment  of 
criminal  libel  against  the  Toledo 
Blade  was  dismissed  this  week 
in  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  two 
civil  libel  suits  against  the  pa¬ 
per  and  its  publisher  were  with¬ 
drawn  on  motion  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  Lucas  County  Prosecutor 
Harry  Friberg  who  had  claimed 
that  he  and  two  of  his  assist¬ 
ants  had  been  criminally  libelled. 
Mr.  Friberg  said  dropping  the 
charges  would  be  in  the  public’s 
best  interest. 

• 

Dorothy  Pardew  Dies 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Dorothy  Pardew,  who 
for  many  years  was  women’s 
editor  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Oneida  Daily  Dispatch,  died 
July  30  in  a  hospital  here  after 
a  long  illness.  She  was  57. 


Argentine  Strike 

Buenos  Airb» 
With  editions  ready  to  go  to 
press.  La  Nacion,  La  Prensa 
and  El  Mundo  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  July  29  after  printers 
struck  Clarin  in  a  wage  dis¬ 
pute. 


Soviet  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

The  NCB  ran  a  page  one  box 
headed  “Made  in  Moscow”  for 
editions  carrying  the  ad.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  three  U.S. 
newspapers  publishing  the  copy 
in  paid  space  have  long  been 
critics  of  communism  and 
extended  the  Soviets  a  welcome 
to  “free  enterprise  and  a  free 
press.” 

Few  Protests 

Remarkably  few  protests 
followed  the  publication  of  the 
speech,  Mr.  Eastman  said. 

The  actual  count  showed  six 
letters  and  five  phone  calls  in 
contrast  to  the  Ottawa  reaction 
reported  (E&P,  July  28). 

R.  S.  Malone,  publisher  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  cabled 
two  Moscow  newspapers — Prav- 
da  and  the  Vechemaya  Moskva 
offering  to  pay  the  same  sum 
his  received,  $2,800,  for  an 
advertisement  in  reply.  Pravda 
answered  that  it  never  accepted 
advertising  of  any  sort.  Vecher- 
naya  Moskva  said  it  prints  only 
advertisements  of  interest  in 
Moscow  and  that  the  Free  Press 
ad  would  be  “out  of  place.” 

Reply  in  Russian 

Mr.  Malone  then  dropped  his 
request.  Instead  his  reply  was 
printed  in  Russian  in  his  own 
paper,  so  that  Canadians  who 
have  relatives  in  Russia  or  the 
Soviet  satellites  might  clip  the 
paper  and  send  it  to  them.  The 
reply  was  also  broadcast  by 
Radio  Liberty  which  operates 
transmitters  beamed  to  Russia. 

In  substance,  the  reply,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Bruce  Hutchinson,  editor 
of  the  Victoria  Times,  noted  the 
“genuineness  of  Khrushchev’s 
speech  and  his  mastery  of  cer¬ 
tain  facts,”  and  urged  the  Pre¬ 
mier  to  allow  Russia  to  hear  the 
other  side. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  de¬ 
scribed  the  speech  as  “the  usual 
mixture  of  common  sense  and 
pure  fantasy  associated  with 
Comrade  Khrushchev’s  public 
oratory.” 

Some  Value 

“Obviously,  the  American 
press  services  could  not  be  ex- 
nected  to  send  out  Khrushchev 
speeches  in  such  lengthy  detail,” 
the  editorial  concluded.  “But  it 
is  possible  that  some  American 
readers  have  been  able  to  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  Khrush¬ 
chev  mind  by  reading  the  whole 
artfully  constructed  statement. 
In  this  dangerous  world  any¬ 
thing  that  thows  light  on  the 
mental  process  of  our  No.  1 
adversary  could  have  some 
value.” 
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*20  MILLION  FOR  MACHINE 


Chicago  Tribune  Co. 
Enlarges  Paper  Mill 


Baie  Comeau,  Que. 

A  third  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turing  machine  will  be  installed 
in  the  Tribune  Company’s  paper 
mill  here  at  a  cost  of  about  $20 
million,  Premier  Jean  Lesage,  of 
Quebec  province,  announced  here 
July  2G. 

The  premier  spoke  at  a  dinner 
in  celebration  of  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  incorporation  of 
Baie  Comeau  and  the  start  of 
production  at  the  present  mill. 
Both  of  these  events  took  place 
in  1937  in  what  had  been  an 
uninhabited  section  of  rock  and 
spruce  forest  on  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  River’s  north  shore. 

Another  Bou»>t 

Mr.  Lesage  said  he  was 
delighted  at  being  asked  by 
Arthur  A.  Schmon,  chairman 
and  president  of  the  Quebec 
North  Shore  Paper  company. 
Tribune  subsidiary  that  oper¬ 
ates  the  mill,  to  announce  that 
construction  of  the  third 
machine  will  begin  immediately. 

“Expansion  of  newsprint 
facilities  here  at  this  time  will 
make  an  important  and  positive 
contribution  to  the  economic  well 
being  of  this  area  and  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec,”  the  Premier 
said. 

“Its  impact  will  be  both 
immediate  and  long-term. 
Between  now  and  1964  approxi¬ 
mately  20  million  dollars  will  be 
invested.  Between  300  and  500 
men  will  be  employed  during 
construction.  When  the  machine 
comes  into  production,  it  will 
increase  annual  newsprint 
exports  by  some  $13  million  and 
will  provide  additional  employ¬ 
ment  for  about  100  men  in  the 
mill  and  some  500  in  the  woods 
operations  of  the  company.” 

‘With  Confidence’ 

J.  Howard  Wood,  president  of 
the  Tribune  Company,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
here  for  the  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration,  said  the  third  machine 
will  be  constructed  “with  the 
same  confidence  that  constructed 
the  first  two  machines  at  Baie 
Comeau.” 

Also  taking  part  in  the  town’s 
birthday  celebration  dinner  were 
W.  D.  Maxwell,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  Company 
and  editor  of  the  Tribune ;  F.  M. 
Flynn,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  News;  Richard  W.  Clarke, 
editor  of  the  News;  and  other 
directors  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 


pany  and  trustees  of  the 
McCormick-Patterson  Trust. 

Mr.  Wood  said  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago’s  American 
and  New  York  News  pay  more 
than  $50  million  a  year  for  the 
newsprint  produced  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  machines  at  Baie  Comeau 
and  Thorold  mills.  It  has  long 
been  the  Tribune  policy,  he 
added,  to  invest  in  Canada  most 
of  the  earnings  of  the  Canadian 
subsidiaries. 

The  Canadian  development 
was  due  to  the  foresight,  imag¬ 
ination  and  perseverance  of  the 
late  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
the  late  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  and  Arthur  Schmon,  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  Baie 
Comeau  mill,  completed  in  1937, 
produces  178,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  a  year. 

The  town  was  founded  by 
Colonel  McCormick  and  a  dam 
built  in  1953  by  the  Manicougan 
Power  Company  bears  his  name. 
Now  flourishing  with  industry, 
the  25-year-old  settlement  has  a 
new  million-dollar  city  hall  and 
is  about  to  put  up  a  $2  million 
courthouse. 

• 

8  Fellows  Named 
For  Columbia  Course 

Eight  reporters  and  editors 
have  been  awarded  fellowships 
in  Columbia  University’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  International  Reporting 
Program  for  the  academic  year 
1962-63.  The  program,  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
and  financed  from  a  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  grant. 

All  eight  fellowship  winners 
have  received  leaves  of  absence 
from  their  organizations  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  fellowships,  which 
cover  tuition  and  fees  at  Colum¬ 
bia  and  provide  $4,400  for  travel 
and  living  costs.  The  1962-63 
Fellows  are: 

Ronald  G.  Berquist,  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Patricia  Blake,  Life 

Aaron  R.  Einfrank,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Philip  Harsham,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 

Henry  Hicks,  American 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Paul  F.  Hoye,  Providence 
Journal. 

Theodore  M.  Pasca,  United 
Press  International. 

Kenneth  L.  Whiting,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 


Bingham  Discloses 
Congressional  Costs 

Louisville,  Ky. 

An  entry  in  the  federal  budget 
showing  the  cost  of  keeping  a 
congressman  in  Washington — 
$275,000  a  year — sparked  a  six- 
part  series  on  Congressional 
extravagances  by  Worth  Bing¬ 
ham  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  staff.  The 
articles  were  reprinted  in  more 
than  a  score  of  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Bingham  first  noted  that 
the  Congressional  budget  allow¬ 
ance  of  $147,594,000  for  the 
1963  fiscal  year  was  more  than 
twice  the  amount  for  1953. 

“With  very  few  exceptions,” 
Mr.  Bingham  wrote,  “the  press 
has  been  less  than  critical” 
about  Congressional  spending. 
“Perhaps,”  he  suggested,  “this 
is  so  because  the  press  is  so  well 
taken  care  of  on  Capitol  Hill. 
There  are  soft  couches  in  the 
press  galleries,  free  telephones 
and  typewriters,  free  parking 
spaces,  and  cut-rate  meals  at 
the  press’s  own  private  dining 
room. 

“It  all  serves  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  easy  tolerance 
among  the  members  of  the 
Fourth  Estate.” 

• 

Bancroft  to  Manage 
Times  Paris  Edition 

Harding  F.  Bancroft,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  has  assumed  the  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  of  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times 
International  Edition. 

Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Times,  said 
Mr.  Bancroft  will  divide  his 
time  between  New  York  and 
Paris,  where  the  International 
Edition  is  printed. 

Assignment  of  a  senior  officer 
of  the  Times  Company  to  the 
Paris  post,  Mr.  Dryfoos  said,  is 
“in  recognition  of  the  growing 
strength  and  importance  of  our 
International  Edition.” 

Richard  Wendt,  who  has  been 
on  temporary  assignment  in 
Paris  as  general  manager  of  the 
International  Edition,  returns 
to  his  former  position  in  the 
Times  production  department  in 
New  York. 

• 

Calvert  Account 
Switches  Agencies 

Calvert  Reserve  Whiskey  has 
moved  from  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles  to  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach.  SSC&B  gets  Mat¬ 
tingly  &  Moore  Straight  Bour¬ 
bon  Whiskey.  Other  House  of 
Seagram  brands  remaining  with 
that  agency  are  Hunter  and 
Wilson. 


Milwaukee 
Weekly  WiU 
Go  to  Daily 

Jerome  F.  Borkoski,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Reporter,  told  E&P  this  week 
that  his  paper  will  become  a 
morning  tabloid  daily  before  the 
end  of  August. 

The  Milwaukee  Reporter  will 
not  publish  on  Sunday,  but  will 
have  a  weekend  edition,  carry¬ 
ing  comics  and  special  features, 
on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Borkoski  said  his  staff 
had  been  shooting  for  daily  pub¬ 
lication  beginning  Aug.  1,  but 
it  was  decided  to  give  more  time 
to  planning  and  the  organization 
of  a  staff  after  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  bought  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  (E&P,  July  21). 

Hunter  Helps 

The  publisher  said  Edward 
Hunter  of  Arlington,  Va.,  a 
former  Hearst  correspondent  in 
the  Far  East  and  now  an  author 
and  lecturer,  has  been  retained 
on  a  fee  basis  to  interview  pros¬ 
pective  editorial  employes  and 
to  suggest  editorial  policy,  for¬ 
mat  and  makeup. 

(Peter  Edson,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  column¬ 
ist,  last  April  reported  that  Mr. 
Hunter  had  been  chosen  to 
organize  “the  new  right  wing 
Committee  for  the  Co-ordination 
of  Conservative  Effort”). 

Mr.  Borkoski  founded  his 
newspaper  in  1954  as  the  North¬ 
west  Reporter,  a  free  shopper, 
and  two  years  later  converted  it 
into  a  weekly  tabloid.  The  name 
was  changed  to  the  Milwaukee 
Reporter  last  Fall. 

Under  Strong  Urging 

An  announcement  story  in  the 
Reporter  said  Mr.  Borkoski  “has 
spearheaded  a  series  of  meetings 
with  top  executives  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  categories  and  small  citizen 
groups  to  ask  their  views  on  the 
newspaper  crisis  in  Milwaukee 
.  .  .  and  he  was  strongly  urged 
to  pursue  every  avenue  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  new  daily  emphasizing 
the  traditional  principles  of  the 
press  in  its  editorial  content.” 

The  publisher  said  the  daily 
will  have  a  press  nm  of  110,000 
to  be  home-delivered.  The 
Reporter’s  present  circulation  is 
11,000,  delivered  by  mail.  He 
added  that  a  40-page  paper  is 
planned.  The  price  will  be  10c 
a  copy  or  $30  a  year,  less  $5  for 
charter  subscriptions.  Three  con¬ 
tracts  for  printing  the  paper 
are  under  study,  he  said. 
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Verdict  for  Newhouse 
In  Anti-Trust  Action 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

An  anti-trust  suit  begun 
nearly  10  years  ago  by  a  local 
radio  station  owTier  against  S.  I. 
Newhouse  and  several  of  his 
corporations  was  dismissed  this 
week  by  Federal  Judge  James 
T.  Foley  after  eight  weeks  of 
plaintiff’s  testimony. 

Judge  Foley  said  he  granted 
the  defendants’  motion  for  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  case  because  there 
had  been  insufficient  evidence  to 
support  an  allegation  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  restrain  trade.  He 
mentioned  specifically  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  failure  to  prove  that  a  unit 
rate  for  advertising  in  the  New- 
house-owned  newspapers  here 
damaged  the  radio  station. 

‘Hop,  Skip  and  Jump' 

Directing  a  verdict  for  the 
defense,  Judge  Foley  told  the 
jury  that  in  his  view  the  testi¬ 
mony  offered  by  witnesses  for 
Syracuse  Broadcasting  Corpor¬ 
ation  (WNDR)  to  substantiate 
claims  of  business  loss  “seems  to 
be  a  hop,  skip  and  jump  type, 
with  the  final  jump  into  a  specu¬ 
lative,  conjectural  and  doubtful 
area  to  appraise  the  cause  and 
amount  of  money  damage.” 

A  private  plaintiff  in  a  civil 
anti-trust  case,  the  Judge 
explained,  must  establish  by 
clear  and  satisfactory  evidence, 
the  fact  of  damage  reasonably 
related  to  violation  of  the  law, 
and  support  a  rational  basis  for 
approximating  its  amount. 

“I  find  failure,  after  serious 
consideration,  in  the  proof  in 
both  respects,”  he  stated. 

Twice  previously  dismissed  on 
technical  grounds  but  remanded 
to  trial  by  appellate  courts,  the 
case  went  before  Judge  Foley 
and  the  jury  on  the  charge  of 
conspiracy,  restraint  of  trade 
and  plaintiff’s  damage  by  the 
use  of  the  unit  rate  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  newspapers,  the 
circulation  of  false  rumors 
about  the  plaintiff,  the  refusal 
to  publish  items  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  giving  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  advantages  to 
WSYR,  the  Newhouse-owned 
station. 

On  the  issue  of  station  pub¬ 
licity,  Judge  Foley  said: 

“In  this  case,  the  writings 
said  to  be  unfair  and  dispropor¬ 
tionate  may  only  be  considered 
as  a  means  or  method  to  further 
a  conspiracy.  In  my  judgment 
the  quality  is  again  lacking 
because  exclusion  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  from  the  newspapers  is  not 
shown  to  have  existed  either 


from  the  news  or  radio  columns. 
The  radio  log  was  printed  free 
daily.  Advertising  could  be  pur¬ 
chased.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  American 
radio  listener,  and  I  know  him 
to  be  intelligent,  could  be  led 
away  from  his  favorite  program 
which  he  can  freely  dial. 

“Now,  the  contents  of  the 
radio  highlights  and  columns 
can  differ  with  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  individual  col¬ 
umnist  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  content  was  limited  by 
pressures  to  favor  a  conspiracy 
to  damage  the  plaintiff. 

Evidence  Unsupported 

“The  evidence  of  the  plaintiff 
in  this  respect  is  solely,  in  my 
judgment  again,  unsupported  by 
facts  in  an  area  filled  with 
imponderables  as  to  its  effect  on 
the  radio  listener  or  advertiser. 

“The  plaintiff  simply  contends 
that  it  should  have  had  or  been 
accorded  more  promotion,  more 
mention  and  publicity  by  the 
newspapers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
degree,  in  my  judgment. 

“Free  advertising,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  plain¬ 
tiff  proved  it  as  such  in  the  true 
sense  of  free,  may  again  only  be 
considered  as  a  method  used 
to  further  the  conspiracy  to 
restrain  trade.  Such  relation¬ 
ship  has  not  been  shown.” 

'The  suit,  filed  Nov.  24,  1952, 
asked  $1,087,000  in  damages. 
Defendants  were  Mr.  Newhouse, 
the  Herald  Co.  (publishing  the 
Syracuse  HeraM-Joumal  and 
Herald- American),  the  Post- 
Standard  Co.  (publishing  the 
Post-Standard)  and  Central 
New  York  Broadcasting  Corp., 
operator  of  radio  and  television 
Stations  WSYR. 

• 

Teamsters  Keep 
Minneapolis  Idle 

Minneapolis 

Members  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  who  began  the  strike 
against  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  16  weeks  ago  con¬ 
tinued  to  picket  this  week. 
Contract  negotiations  with  this 
one  union  were  stalemated  on 
issues  of  wages,  pensions  and 
welfare  funds. 

Other  unions,  all  of  which 
have  voted  to  accept  new  con¬ 
tracts  covering  850  members 
employed  on  the  newspapers, 
respected  the  picket  line.  No 
plans  were  made  to  resume  pub¬ 
lication.  About  130  teamsters 
were  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
strike. 


Dick  Anderson  Heads 
ANPA’s  PR  Service 

Appointment  of  F.  Richard 
Anderson  as  manager  of  News¬ 
paper  Information  Service  of 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  was  announced 
this  week  by  Stanford  Smith, 
ANPA  general  manager. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  held  execu¬ 
tive  positions  with  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers  Inc.  since 
1949  —  as  editorial  director 
since  1956,  and  recently  as  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector.  He  has  been  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association. 

The  Newspaper  Information 
Service  is  a  national  educational 
and  public  relations  program  for 
the  newspaper  business. 

Brooklyn  Eagle 
Revival  Planned 

Philip  Enciso,  wdio  recently 
announced  plans  to  start  the 
daily  Long  Island  Times  in 
March,  has  now  joined  with 
Robert  W.  Farrell  to  revive  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  again. 

This  time  it  would  be  a 
standard-sized  morning  daily, 
six  days  a  week,  starting  Oct.  15. 

Mr.  Farrell  and  Mr.  Enciso 
said  Newspaper  Consolidated 
Corporation  had  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  and  it  was  fully 
capitalized.  Mr.  Enciso  said  he 
has  not  abandoned  the  Long 
Island  project. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Farrell  started 
up  the  Eagle,  which  had  sus¬ 
pended  in  1955,  as  a  weekly.  It 
lasted  for  five  issues. 

Plans  are  to  publish  in  offset. 

Mr.  Enciso,  who  lives  in 
Massapequa,  is  active  in  local 
politics  but  he  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  affiliations. 

Mr.  Farrell  is  a  former  col¬ 
umnist  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
He  announced  the  appointment 
of  Buddy  Basch,  a  theatrical 
press  agent,  as  assistant  to  the 
publishers. 

The  Eagle  offices  are  at  130 
Pierrepont  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Ad  Chiefs  Named 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  appointments  to  advertis¬ 
ing  directorships  of  William  F. 
Jones,  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Reg- 
ister-Pajaronian;  James  Pres¬ 
ton,  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun, 
and  Clarence  Hull,  Conejo 
(Calif.)  News,  are  announced 
by  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers. 
Mrs.  Bessa  Mileham,  Ventura 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Press,  and 
Charles  Peebles,  Watsonville 
R-P,  were  named  retail  ad  man¬ 
agers. 


S.C.  Press 
Hails  Grand 
Jury  Critic 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

An  advertising  manager  who 
also  writes  a  column  for  his 
newspaper  holds  the  first  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Award  of 
the  South  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  S.  C.  Associated 
Press  News  Council. 

Louis  Sossamon  of  the  tri¬ 
weekly  Gaffney  Ledger  received 
the  award  during  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  association  here  ‘ 
this  week.  Hubert  Hendrix,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Spartanburg  Herald,  i 
presented  the  plaque  and  cita¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Sossamon. 

A  Sossamon  column  criticized 
the  Grand  Jury  for  intervening  j 
in  a  school  site  dispute  and  i 
issuing  an  ultimatum  to  school  | 
authorities  “without  sufficient  . 
information.” 

The  column  said  that  although 
no  funds  had  been  allocated  for 
the  school  building,  the  Grand 
Jury  threatened  to  subpoena 
school  board  members  to  explain 
“unnecessary  delay.” 

The  Ledger  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  the  Grand  Jury  foreman 
in  answer  to  the  Sossamon  col¬ 
umn. 

Called  to  Prove  Allegation 

Later,  the  columnist  was 
called  before  the  jury  to  “prove” 
his  allegations.  In  a  later  col¬ 
umn,  he  wrote  that  the  jury 
demanded  retraction,  even  while 
admitting  that  its  original  in¬ 
formation  was  misleading. 

The  jury  took  no  action  but 
said  it  was  still  considering  a 
basis  for  indicting  Mr.  Sossa¬ 
mon.  The  foreman  announced 
that  the  case  “will  be  handled  no 
later  than  the  November  term 
of  court.” 

Mr.  Sossamon  reiterated  his 
charges  and  concluded  his  lat¬ 
est  column  with:  “The  Grand 
Jury  was  wrong  in  March  and 
they  are  wrong  now.  They 
should  have  heard  both  sides  of 
the  school  issue  and  attempted 
to  sift  the  truth  from  falsehood. 

By  not  doing  this  they  became 
a  party  to  an  injustice  and  were 
not  qualified  to  make  a  decision 
in  terms  of  real  public  inter¬ 
est.” 

Mr.  Sossamon  is  a  former  col¬ 
lege  and  professional  football 
player.  He  is  the  son  of  F.  W. 
Sossamon  Sr.,  co-publisher  with 
S.  C.  Littlejohn  of  the  Gaffney 
Ledger,  and  grandson  of  the 
late  Ed  H.  DeCamp,  founder  of 
the  newspaper. 

W.  J.  Ragsdale,  Easley  Prog¬ 
ress,  is  president  of  the  S.  C. 
Press  Association. 
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ITU  Hails  Passage 
Of  Anti-Scab  Laws 


The  recent  enactment  of  anti¬ 
strikebreaker  laws  in  the  City 
of  New  York  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana  will  be  cheered  at  the 
104th  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  in  Cincinnati,  opening 
Aug.  4. 

The  union’s  efforts  to  obtain 
passage  of  Citizens’  Job  Protec¬ 
tion  Laws  (the  public  relations 
name  for  what  are  otherwise 
;  called  “anti-ratting  laws”)  is 
high  on  the  agenda  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  printers  and  mailers. 

Elmer  Brown,  ITU  president, 
will  report  that  eight  states  and 
six  cities  now  have  statutes  and 
ordinances  which  restrict  the 
importation  of  help  to  replace 
workers  who  go  out  on  strike, 
j  The  campaign  for  this  legis¬ 
lation  got  under  way,  with  the 
Newspaper  Guild  and  other 
craft  unions  helping  it,  two 
years  ago  when  only  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  an  oldtime  law  aimed 
at  preventing  the  use  of  “for¬ 
eign”  strikebreaking  crews. 

8  States,  6  Cities 

The  list  now  includes  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Washington,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Massachusetts,  and  Louisi¬ 
ana,  among  the  states;  and 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Manchester,  N.  H.; 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Dunellen, 
N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 

Gov.  James  H.  Davis  signed 
the  Louisiana  bill  recently,  after 
having  vetoed  a  similar  measure 
two  years  ago.  The  law  prohib¬ 
its  the  hiring  and  recruitment 
of  strike  replacements  by  a 
third  party. 

According  to  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association,  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  the  bill 
was  to  have  been  vetoed  ag;ain  if 
passed  by  the  Legislature  in  its 
original  form.  But  some  of  the 
lobbyists  of  major  industries 
came  to  an  agreement  with 
.  organized  labor  on  amendments 
J  which  made  the  bill  less  offen¬ 
sive  to  their  operations. 

As  passed,  the  law  defines  a 
strike  and  requires  that  if  the 
employes  are  represented  by  a 
labor  organization,  the  organi¬ 
zation  shall  have  sanctioned  the 
strike. 

Pushing  City  Ordinances 

Mr.  Brown  has  advised  the 
^  ITU  membership  that  efforts 
will  be  renewed  in  40  state  law¬ 
making  bodies  meeting  in  1963 
to  obtain  enactment  of  the  laws. 
The  AFL-CIO  convention  last 
December  pledged  full  support 
to  the  campaign. 


At  the  city  level,  Mr.  Brown 
said,  anti-strikebreaker  ordi¬ 
nances  are  pending  in  more  than 
30  municipalities.  He  will  urge 
that  bills  be  sponsored  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  additional  cities. 

Passage  of  the  ordinance  by 
the  City  Council  in  New  York 
received  scant  attention  until  a 
civic  watchdog  group  protested 
that  it  amounted  to  interference 
with  the  rights  of  business  and 
provided  a  club  over  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  wildcat  or 
unsanctioned  strikes. 

An  anti-strikebreaker  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  last  winter 
but  it  failed  of  passage. 

Average  Earnings 

The  average  earnings  of 
members  of  the  ITU,  many  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  have  almost 
doubled  in  the  last  15  years. 

As  shown  in  a  report  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  ITU  convention, 
the  average  pay  of  printers  and 
mailers  in  1947  was  $3,559;  now 
it  is  $6,967.  And  there  are  20,- 
000  more  journeymen  and  1,000 
more  apprentices  today  than 
there  were  in  1947. 

Total  membership  of  the  ITU 
stands  at  107,000  journeymen 
and  6,470  apprentices.  Their 
total  earnings  in  1962  amount 
to  $647,000,000,  as  compared  to 
$275,000,000  in  1947. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  union 
was  paying  out  about  $4  million 
a  year  to  7,160  pensioners.  The 
benefits  paid  to  12,800  this  year 
amount  to  more  than  $14  mil¬ 
lion,  at  the  rate  of  $22  a  week. 
The  average  retirement  age  is 
66. 

Cost  of  Strikes 

Since  1891,  the  union  reports 
show,  approximately  $85  mil¬ 
lion  has  been  spent  in  support  of 
strikes  and  organizational  activ¬ 
ities.  In  the  fiscal  year  to  May 
20,  1962,  the  expenditures  for 
strike  benefits  and  special  as¬ 
sistance  totalled  approximately 
$6  million. 

Mr.  Brown  reported  that  the 
strike  in  Portland,  Ore.,  now  in 
its  second  year,  had  taken  more 
than  $3  million  of  defense  funds. 

Liquidation  of  Unitypo  Inc., 
a  publishing  subsidiary  of  the 
union,  continues,  Mr.  Brown  re¬ 
ported.  He  itemized: 

Lima,  Ohio  —  Unitypo  owns 
the  printing  plant  under  lease 
to  the  Lima  Citizen,  which  com¬ 
petes  with  the  Hoiles-owned 
Lima  Netvs. 

Colorado  Springs  —  The  Free 
Press  is  making  considerable 


progress,  in  competition  with 
a  Hoiles-owned  newspaper. 

Springfield,  Mo.  —  The  build¬ 
ing  has  been  leased  and  there 
will  be  a  small  profit  from  the 
rental  income. 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Equipment 
is  leased  to  the  Portland  Re¬ 
porter,  which  is  in  competition 
with  Newhouse  newspapers. 

Pasco,  Wash.  —  The  Colum¬ 
bia  Basin  News  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  building  owned  by 
Unitypo  and  with  Unitypo 
equipment. 

Dewey,  Okla.  —  The  Dewey 
Herald  has  purchased  all  Uni¬ 
typo  equipment. 

Allentown,  Pa.  —  Building 
and  equipment  have  been  sold. 

Miami,  Fla.  —  Building  is  up 
for  sale. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  Build¬ 
ing  leased  to  Graybar  Electric 
Co. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  —  Building 
and  equipment  reverted  to  Uni¬ 
typo  when  the  Jamestown  Sun 
ceased  and  the  property  is  up 
for  sale. 


Wilmington,  Del. 

The  last  man  to  receive  whip¬ 
ping  post  lashes  in  Delaware  is 
not  entitled  to  damages  from 
the  News-Journal  papers  for 
printing  that  fact,  Superior 
Court  ruled  this  week. 

Judge  William  J.  Storey 
granted  a  motion  to  dismiss 
John  P.  Barbieri’s  $500,000 
claim  for  invasion  of  privacy. 

Mr.  Barbieri  contended  his 
privacy  was  invaded  in  four 
stories  last  year  in  which  his 
name  was  mentioned  as  the  last 
person  to  get  lashes  as  part  of 
a  criminal  sentence.  The  whip¬ 
ping  took  place  10  years  ago. 

The  first  mention  was  in  two 
stories  relating  to  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  use  of  the  whipping 
post  as  punishment  for  crime. 
The  second  was  in  connection 
with  a  case  in  which  a  sentence 
of  20  lashes  was  suspended. 

‘Mental  Peace’ 

Judge  Storey’s  opinion  said 
the  basic  question  is  whether 
mere  mention  of  Barbieri’s 
name  in  connection  with  a  past 
conviction  which  is  a  matter 
of  record  sufficiently  interferes 
with  his  “mental  peace  in  his 
present  setting”  to  be  action¬ 
able. 

Holding  that  printing  Bar¬ 
bieri’s  name  was  not  in  itself 
an  actionable  invasion  of  priv¬ 
acy,  the  judge  added: 

“I  fail  to  see  how  a  mere 
reference  to  the  plaintiff,  whose 


Jail  Sign  Painter’s 
Picture  Causes  Probe 

Portland,  Me. 

A  picture  touched  off  a  jail 
investigation  here. 

William  F.  Curran  Jr.,  Port¬ 
land  Evening  Express  photogra¬ 
pher,  had  his  film  confiscated  by 
the  sheriff  minutes  after  he  took 
a  picture  of  a  jail  inmate  paint¬ 
ing  sheriff’s  candidate  signs. 

The  sheriff '  returned  the  film 
after  a  few  heated  words  with 
Express  City  Editor  Harry  T. 
Foote  and  after  the  picture  was 
published  the  next  day  the 
county  commissioners  ordered 
the  sign  painting  stopped  and 
the  legality  of  work  practices  by 
inmates  investigated  by  the 
county  attorney. 

Church  ‘Converted’ 

Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 

A  church  building  had  been 
remodeled  to  provide  new  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  Conejo  News.  The 
building  is  located  on  a  six-acre 
site. 


name,  crime  and  punishment 
are  spread  upon  the  public  rec¬ 
ords  of  this  state,  concerning  a 
legitimate  issue  of  current  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  constitutes  the  type 
of  reference  to  the  plaintiff  in 
his  present  setting  which  would 
give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action.” 

Judge  Storey  said  use  of  Bar¬ 
bieri’s  name  in  the  articles  was 
legitimate. 

“Barbieri’s  cause  of  action,” 
the  judge  held,  “involves  mat¬ 
ters  of  legitimate  public  inter¬ 
est,  the  new.sworthiness  of  which 
is  obvious.  The  facts  do  not 
indicate  that  what  defendant 
published  about  him  was  so  inti¬ 
mate  as  to  give  rise  to  a  cause 
of  action.” 

Bounds  of  Discretion 

Judge  Storey  made  it  clear 
that  the  court  is  not  approving 
the  articles  published  by  the 
newspapers. 

“It  merely  states  that  these 
four  articles  are  not  actionable,” 
he  explained. 

He  acknowledged  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  has  great  discre¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  public’s 
right  to  free  dissemination  of 
news. 

“The  court,”  concluded  Judge 
Storey,  “does  not  say  the  de¬ 
fendant  exercised  its  discretion 
well.  Rather  it  says  that  these 
four  articles  are  within  the 
bounds  of  the  discretion  the  law 
grants  the  defendant.” 
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What’s  A  Newspaper? 
Issue  in  Test  Case  ^ 


By  George  Gill 

Louisville,  Ky. 

“What  is  a  newspaper?”  was 
the  key  issue  in  a  Federal  Court 
trial  here  recently  that  was  the 
first  test  case  of  the  anti-gam¬ 
bling  law  passed  by  Congress 
last  September. 

Four  defendants  were  con¬ 
victed  on  four  counts  of  a  12- 
count  indictment  after  the  jury 
deliberated  nearly  13  hours.  The 
trial  lasted  nine  days  and  in¬ 
cluded  testimony  by  several 
Kentucky  newspaper  executives. 

The  new  law,  passed  at  the 
urging  of  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy,  forbids  the 
interstate  shipment  of  gambling 
paraphernalia  intended  for  use 
in  bookmaking,  w'agering  pools 
for  sporting  events,  or  numbers, 
policy,  or  similar  games.  Spe¬ 
cifically  exempted  in  the  law  is 
“any  newspaper  or  similar  pub¬ 
lication.” 

The  case  here  was  aimed  at 
the  interstate  shipment  of  ma¬ 
terial  used  for  bookmaking,  or 
off-track  horse  betting.  Defend¬ 
ants  were  Thomas  F.  Kelly  Sr., 
58;  his  son,  Thomas  F.  Kelly 
Jr.,  31,  and  George  L.  Kelly,  56, 
brother  of  Thomas  F.  Kelly  Sr., 
all  of  Chicago.  They  are  owmers 
of  the  Louisville  Daily  Sports 
News  and  the  Illinois  Sports 
News.  Also  charged  was  Louis 
Efkeman,  61,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  pa¬ 
per. 

Distributor  Acquitted 

Kentucky  News  Company  Inc., 
distributor  of  the  publications, 
was  originally  named  as  a  de¬ 
fendant,  but  Judge  Henry  L. 
Brooks  directed  acquittal  for  the 
firm. 

The  Louisville  Daily  Sports 
News  and  the  Illinois  Sports 
News  carry  entries,  odds,  jock¬ 
eys,  and  other  information  on 
horse  racing  at  tracks  around 
the  country.  The  Government 
charged  that  the  publications 
were  used  by  bookies  for  in¬ 
formation  in  placing  off-track 
bets. 

Specifically,  the  Government 
charged  that  the  Illinois  Sports 
News  was  shipped  to  Louisville 
to  aid  in  publishing  the  Daily 
Sports  News,  a  “finger  sheet” 
that  carries  the  “morning  line” 
and  points  out  the  publisher’s 
winner  selections. 

The  masthead  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Daily  Sports  News — an  off¬ 
set  publication  printed  on  both 
sides  of  a  single  sheet — was 


printed  in  Chicago  and  the  pa¬ 
per  stock  then  shipped  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  the  Government  charged. 

The  defense  based  almost  its 
entire  case  on  exemption  of  the 
publications  from  the  law  be¬ 
cause  they  are  “newspapers.” 

Differing  Views 

Several  newspapermen  called 
to  testify,  however,  gave  com¬ 
fort  to  both  sides  w’ith  differing 
views  on  “what  is  a  newspa¬ 
per?” 

“New's  on  paper  doesn’t  make 
a  newspaper,”  Robert  P.  Clark, 
managing  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  testified.  Mr.  Clark 
defined  a  newspaper  as  being 
“published  on  a  regular  basis 
and  containing  news  of  various 
kinds,  features,  editorials, 
sports,  society  news,  and  the 
like.” 

Victor  R.  Portmann,  professor 
emeritus  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and 
secretary-manager  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association,  said  he 
would  classify  both  racing  pub¬ 
lications  as  newspapers  or  simi¬ 
lar  publications. 

Mr.  Portmann  defined  a  news¬ 
paper  as  a  publication  not  be¬ 
tween  stiff  covers  that  can  be 
either  large  or  small.  A  news¬ 
paper,  he  said,  disseminates 
news  either  to  a  general  or  spe¬ 
cial  class  and  performs  a  public 
service. 

“Any  violation  of  the  law 
would  not  be  a  public  service,” 
Mr.  Portmann  testified.  “But  the 
public  can  be  a  small  group  or 
a  large  group.” 

Similarity  in  Degree 

Dean  Eagle,  sports  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Times,  said  he 
would  not  call  the  Louisville 
scratch  sheet  a  newspaper  “un¬ 
der  our  American  use  of  the 
word.”  As  to  its  being  a  “simi¬ 
lar  publication”  he  said:  “It  is 
similar  in  the  same  vein  as  a 
Cadillac  and  a  motorcycle.” 

Laurence  Stone,  publisher  of 
two  papers  in  Central  City,  Ky., 
and  W.  T.  Davis  of  Kuttawa, 
Ky.,  publisher  of  the  Lyon 
County  Herald,  both  testified 
that  the  Louisville  scratch  sheet 
can  be  classified  as  a  newspaper. 

The  trial  included  testimony 
from  several  bookies.  Some  said 
they  got  as  much  or  more  late 
race  information  from  the  early 
editions  of  the  Louisville  Times 
as  from  the  Louisville  Daily 
Sports  News. 


TOP  PUBLISHER — Leo  J.  Paulin,  left,  of  the  Paulin  Papers,  Bethesda, 
Md.,  receives  the  Outstanding  Publisher  award  for  1962  from  Harry 
Volk,  publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Heights  (Ohio)  Sun-Press.  Del  Bodey, 
right,  publisher  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Linden  News,  and  president 
of  the  Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America  the  award,  sponsor, 
applauds. 


Mr.  Clark  was  asked  by  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  William  E.  Scent 
if  a  clamp-dowTi  on  bookmaking 
would  affect  the  circulation  of 
the  Louisville  Times. 

“I  would  think  not,”  Mr. 
Clark  replied. 

The  defendants  were  con¬ 
victed  on  two  of  four  counts 
charging  that  they  shipped  from 
Chicago  to  Louisville  the  pa¬ 
per  —  with  masthead  already 
printed  —  for  production  of  the 
Louisville  Daily  Sports  News. 
They  also  were  convicted  on  two 
counts  charging  they  shipped 
the  overnight  edition  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Sports  News  to  Louisville 
for  production  of  the  finger 
sheet  here. 

They  were  acquitted  on  eight 
other  counts  that  charged  con¬ 
spiracy  to  send  gambling  para¬ 
phernalia  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  that  detailed  in¬ 
stances  of  sending  the  Louisville 
scratch  sheet  to  Jeffersonville 
and  New  Albany,  Ind. 

After  each  defendant  was 
fined  $5,000,  Thomas  F.  Kelly 
Sr.  said  the  racing  sheets  would 
“lie  dormant  until  a  higher 
court  decides  whether  or  not 
they  are  newspapers.” 

• 

Newspaper  Week 
Keyed  to  Service 

“Newspapers  make  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  people’s  lives.”  That 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  1962 
National  Newspaper  Week  Ob¬ 
servance  Oct.  14-20. 

“In  the  life  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can  family,  the  newspaper  plays 
a  valuable  and  intimate  role,” 
said  Ben  Blackstock,  manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  national  chairman  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Week 
committee. 

National  Newspaperboy  Day 
will  be  observed  Saturday,  Oct. 
20. 


Weeklies  Urged 
To  Fill  Void  in 
Moral  Leadership 

Washington 

Suburban  newspapers  can 
render  a  great  service  to  their 
communities  by  providing  moral 
leadership,  Del  Bodey,  publisher 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Linden 
News,  declared  at  the  18th 
national  convention  of  Accred¬ 
ited  Home  Newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  here  July  25-27. 

Mr.  Bodey,  president  of 
AHNA,  trade  association  repre¬ 
senting  203  weekly,  semi-weekly 
and  tri-weekly  newspapers, 
declared  “the  daily  press,  pre¬ 
occupied  with  covering  crime, 
violence,  sex  and  politics,  falls 
short  of  what  it  could  do.  That 
leaves  a  tremendous  vacuum 
which  our  papers  can  fill.  There 
is  a  great  hunger  today  for 
moral  leadership.” 

Top  awards  in  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Best  Newspaper  Contest 
were  presented.  First  place  for 
general  excellence  went  to  the 
Union  (N.  J.)  Leader  in  the 
under-10,000  circulation  class; 
to  the  Chicago  Northwest  Jour¬ 
nal  in  the  10-30,000  circulation 
class,  and  to  the  Melius  News¬ 
papers  of  Michigan  in  the  over- 
30,000  circulation  class. 

• 

Back-to-School  Copy 
Tells  of  Scholarships 

More  than  100  stories  and 
features  are  available  in  the 
“Back-to-School”  12-page  edition 
issued  by  Stamps-Conhaim- 
Whitehead,  Los  Angeles.  An  ar¬ 
ticle,  available  on  tape,  spells 
out  more  than  20,000  college 
scholarships  that  go  unclaimed 
every  year  and  advises  how  they 
may  be  applied  for. 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Buffalo  Bank  Banks 
On  Newspaper  Ads 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  more  than  a  century  the 
Erie  County  Savings  Bank  has 
stood  as  a  bulwark  of  financial 
strength  in  downtown  Buffalo. 

But  in  all  that  time  the  big 
savings  institution  never  really 
achieved  a  strong  image  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  BulTalonian 
—that  is  until  the  “Big  E”  was 
born. 

With  newspaper  advertising 
playing  a  key  role,  the  “Big  E” 
campaign  has  emerged  as  one 
of  the  country’s  most  success¬ 
ful  promotion  campaigns  for  a 
savings  bank. 

The  “Big  E”  campaign  got 
underway  back  in  May  1958 
under  the  direction  of  Donald 
F.  Stillwagon,  assistant  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  public  relations  and  busi¬ 
ness  development. 

Mr.  Stillwagon  visited  11  ad 
agencies  in  town  and  told  them 
his  problem.  He  invited  seven 
agencies  to  give  presentations. 
Weil,  Levy  &  King  Inc.  won  tbe 
account. 

The  campaign  began  with 
full-page  newspaper  teaser  ads 
featuring  simply  the  letter  “E.” 

“At  first  everyone  thought  it 
was  the  Edsel  or  the  Series  E 
.saving  bond,”  said  Mr.  Still¬ 
wagon.  “We  really  had  them 
curious  and  excited  when  we 
broke  with  our  identification  of 
it.” 

Established  Continuity 

The  “Big  E”  theme  is  main¬ 
tained  throughout  all  advertis¬ 
ing  and  related  media  used  by 
the  bank.  Erie  County  Savings 
Bank  has  therefore  established 
what  formerly  was  non-existent 
—  continuity  with  regard  to 
format  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Stillwagon  pointed  out 
that  the  long-range  campaign 
has  accomplished  a  three-fold 
goal  set  for  it: 

1)  To  establish  a  distinctive 
image  for  the  bank. 

2)  To  make  the  bank’s  adver¬ 
tising  completely  different  from 
its  competition. 

3)  To  create  consistency. 

Development  of  new  business, 

«'f  course,  was  another  objective 
i  f  the  promotional  program. 
This  also  has  been  accomplished, 
.'•Ir.  Stillwagon  said. 


The  bank  has  conducted  a 
survey  which  validates  the  fact 
there  exists  an  image  for  the 
“Big  E”  in  the  minds  of  the 
public.  “We  are  now  enjoying 
more  of  our  share  of  the  market, 
both  in  terms  of  units  and 
dollars,”  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  reported. 

Twenty-seven  percent  of  the 
bank’s  advertising  budget  is 
spent  directly  from  Mr.  Still- 
wagon’s  office  and  is  non-com- 
missionable.  The  balance, 
handled  through  the  agency, 
goes  into  these  media:  News¬ 
papers,  25.6% ;  radio,  16.4% ; 
television,  34.6% ;  billboards, 
12%;  bus  cards,  4%,  other 
media,  7.4%. 

Page  Per  Month 

The  bank  has  a  policy  of  not 
using  the  same  newspaper  ad 
more  than  twice.  The  newspaper 
program  calls  for  a  frequency 
of  one  full  page  per  month  in 
both  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
and  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  supplemented  with  full- 
to  half-page  coverage  in  vari¬ 
ous  community  papers  within 
the  areas  of  branch  bank  loca¬ 
tions. 

The  newspaper  ads  featuring 
the  “Big  E”  are  both  institu¬ 
tional  and  service  in  character. 
The  ads  are  used  to  promote  an 
existing  service  or  to  introduce 
a  new  service.  When  the  bank 
is  especially  anxious  to  hammer 
home  a  new  service,  it  may  re¬ 
peat  the  same  ad. 
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Rank  of  Montrfal 

Sti* 


POSTUMOUS  INTEREST  —  The 
Bank  of  Montreal,  is  using  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  honor  de¬ 
parted  editors  and  reporters. 
Latest  newsmen  so  honored  was 
Sam  R.  Curry,  of  the  Tweed 
(Ont.)  News,  who  died  last  year. 


The  bank  uses  no  particular 
yardstick  to  measure  the  impact 
of  its  ads.  But  it  is  confident 
the  impact  “exists  to  a  high 
degree.” 

Radio  also  has  played  a  key 
role  in  the  program.  The  bank 
created  special  lyrics  for  the 
catchy  tune  from  “The  Big  D” 
in  the  Broadway  hit,  “Most 
Happy  Fellow,”  and  everyone 
in  town  was  humming  it. 

The  newspaper  ads  project¬ 
ing  the  “Big  E”  theme  are  crea¬ 
tive,  dramatic  and  stimulating, 
both  in  art  work  and  copy  (see 
cut).  They  catch  the  eye  of  the 
reader,  whet  his  curiosity,  and 
impel  him  to  read  the  institu¬ 
tional  or  service  message. 

Off-Beat  Art 

Art  work  in  the  “Big  E” 
newspaper  ads  is  unusual  and 
arresting  It  is  quite  off-beat  for 
bank  advertising  and  has  the 
effect  of  drawing  readers  who 
normally  would  gloss  over  staid 
bank  advertising. 

Seasonal  themes  often  are 
employed  in  the  ads.  Copy  is 
usually  brief,  breezy  and  read¬ 
able — sometimes  entertaining. 

The  ads  frequently  have 
strong  family  appeal,  built 
around  projects  or  interests 
as.sociate(i  with  family  life. 

Most  of  the  emphasis,  of 
course,  is  on  the  desirability  of 
opening  savings  accounts  at  the 
“Big  E”,  and  adding  to  them  on 
a  regular  basis.  Convenience  of 
banking  by  mail  also  is  stressed. 

The  same  themes  projected  in 
the  newspaper  ads  are  carried 
through  in  other  advertising 
media. 


AD-lines  | 

By  Robert  M.  McIntyre  g 

'Hiiiililllllllllilllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 


Inferiority  Complex? 

Do  people  in  advertising  have 
inferiority  complexes  because 
critics  have  labeled  them  “huck¬ 
sters”  and  “hidden  persuaders?” 

Far  from  it,  and  why  should 
they? 

Ad  folks  we’ve  met  have  had 
many  complexes,  but  inferiority 
was  never  one  of  them. 

*  *  * 

A  survey  by  Central  Surveys, 
Inc.,  seems  to  bear  us  out,  too. 
CS  recently  queried  members  of 
the  10  ad  clubs  comprising  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  9th  District  in  (Colorado, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and 

Nebraska;  found  that  ad  people 
generally  have  a  good  reputation 
among  non-ad  people. 

Of  240  respondents,  87%  felt 
the  ad  folk  of  good  repute,  7% 
disagreed  and  6%  had  no  opin¬ 
ion.  The  respondents,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  ad  clubs,  said  that  people 
in  their  cities  trust  advertising 
and  feel  it’s  helpful.  Seven  per¬ 
cent  felt  the  opposite  is  true, 

and  13%  had  no  opinion. 

#  # 

As  explained  by  William  M. 
Longman,  Central  Surveys  prexy, 
only  5%  of  those  answering  said 
they  wouldn’t  be  in  advertising 
if  they  “had  it  to  do  all  over 
again,”  while  70%  said  they’d 
definitely  pursue  the  same  career. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  those 
ad  folk  answering  felt  adver¬ 
tising  is  essential  to  the  economy 
of  tbeir  home  towns. 

Of  the  respondents,  5.5%  had 
undertaken  activities  aimed  at 
encouraging  young  people  to  en¬ 
ter  the  advertising  field,  38% 
had  written  a  Congressman  re¬ 
garding  legislation  affecting  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  49%  had  attended 
at  least  half  the  meetings  of  their 
local  ad  clubs  during  the  past 
year. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Longman  reported  that 
“Truth  in  Advertising”  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  important 
activity  of  the  AFA  (40%), 
while  “legislative  activities”  were 
recognized  as  important  AFA 
duties  by  39%.  Oddly  enough, 
as  much  as  a  fourth  of  the  local 
ad  club  members  didn’t  know 
enough  about  AFA  to  rate  the 
relative  importance  of  key  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  organization. 

Respondents  were  divided 
among  segments  of  the  ad  busi¬ 
ness  according  to  the  following 
percentages:  media,  29%;  ad¬ 
vertisers,  25%;  agencies,  21%; 
printing,  10%;  miscellaneous, 
15%. 
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How  Agency  Triggers 
Chain  Buying  Action 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Chalek  &  Dreyer,  Inc.,  now 
billing  at  the  rate  of  $2,500,000 
a  year  and  one  of  New  York’s 
fastest  growing  agencies,  will 
shortly  start  a  special  market¬ 
ing  service  for  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  Harvey  Dreyer,  president, 
revealed  this  week. 

The  service  will  follow  the 
same  formula  as  the  Supermar¬ 
keting  Corp.,  a  division  of  the 
agency,  that  augments  the  work 
clients  perform  themselves  to 
get  their  products  to  and 
through  the  supermarkets  into 
homes.  In  so  doing  it  triggers 
chain  buying  action  for  C&D 
food  clients  that  has  achieved 
record  sales. 

As  C&D  seeks  to  do  for  every 
client,  the  home  furnishing  mar¬ 
keting  service  will  get  down 
from  the  heights  of  creating  ad 
copy  to  the  floors  and  counters 
and  even  basement  storerooms 
of  retail  stores  to  translate  the 
words  of  the  advertisements  into 
actual  sales,  Mr.  Dreyer  said. 

A  non-food  client  for  which 
this  kind  of  follow-through  is 
now  being  performed  is  Zenith 
Radio  Corp.,  of  New  York,  the 
bulk  of  whose  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  goes  into  newspa¬ 
pers,  according  to  Mr.  Dreyer 
(E&P,  Jan.  6,  page  18). 

Field  Force 

Supeimarketing  Corp.  main¬ 
tains  a  field  force  that  follows 
advertising  campaigns  for  food 
products  to  retail  buying  offices 
and  then  to  the  back  rooms  and 
counters  of  retail  stores  and 
supermarkets.  The  field  men 
make  daily  reports  and  weekly 
summaries  of  their  store  calls. 
These  reports  cover  the  number 
of  cases  of  a  client’s  products 
“packed  out;’’  the  number  of 
point-of-sale  ads  placed ;  the 
number  of  product  displays 
erected ;  and  how  many  items 
are  stocked,  right  down  to  the 
number  of  facings  on  shelves. 

Polaroid  cameras  are  carried 
by  the  field  representatives. 
Thus  these  reports,  when  made 
to  clients,  are  illustrated  with 
actual  before-and-after  photo¬ 
graphs,  showing  exactly  how 
clients’  products  are  placed  con¬ 
venient  to  the  hands  of  shoppers. 

As  an  example  of  how  this 
follow-through  is  related  to  the 
advertising  C&D  copywriters 
create,  Mr.  Dreyer  cited  the  cur¬ 
rent  newspaper  campaign  for 


the  4  C’s  Bread  Crumb  Mix  of 
the  4  C’s  Brooklyn  Cheese  Co. 
(E&P,  Feb.  10,  page  22).  He 
noted,  first,  that  as  the  name 
indicates  the  product  is  one 
generally  bought  on  impulse.  It 
is  seldom  jotted  down  on  a 
housewife’s  shopping  list. 

Tie-in  Needed 

“To  get  sales,  you  must  focus 
attention  on  it  by  linking  it 
with  items  that  women  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  buying  regularly,’’ 
Mr.  Dreyer  said. 

The  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  C&D  devised  was  built 
around  a  series  of  recipes.  Each 
recipe,  of  course,  made  use  of 
4  C’s  Bread  Crumb  Mix.  But 
also  required  were  good  profit 
items  carried  by  the  retail 
stores,  such  as  chicken,  veal, 
eggs,  evaporated  milk.  Further¬ 
more,  at  the  top  of  each  640-line 
ad  was  the  store’s  own  signature 
as  presenting  the  “Early  Week 
Recipe  Suggestion.” 

Getting  primary  display  was 
an  appetizing  drawing  of  the 
completed  dish  cooked  from  the 
recipe,  such  as  Fried  Chicken 
Supreme  or  Veal  Parmigiane. 
Often  the  ingredients,  other  than 
the  client’s  mix,  were  also  pic¬ 
tured,  as  well  as  the  store’s  own 
brands.  Tied  up  with  the  ads, 
counter  and  in-store  displays  re¬ 
peated  the  recipe  the  newspaper 
ads  were  currently  featuring. 

“One  immediate  result  was  to 
bring  the  4  C’s  Bread  Crumb 
Mix  from  out-of-the-way  shelves 
right  on  top  or  near  the  busy 
meat  counters,”  Mr.  Dreyer 
commented. 

“Since  the  4  C’s  Brooklyn 
Cheese  Company  was  paying  for 
the  ad,  and  the  chain  reaction 
advantages  were  obvious,  it 
didn’t  prove  difficult  to  sell 
supermarkets  on  the  campaign, 
which  required  the  purchase  of 
a  specified  number  of  our  client’s 
brand. 

“Before  the  ads  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  the  Supermar¬ 
keting  field  men  obtained  fea¬ 
ture  displays  in  the  stores.  The 
velocity  of  the  movement  of  the 
brand  became  fantastic  as  soon 
as  the  ads  appeared.  June  sales 
this  year  were  20%  ahead  of 
1961,  and  were  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  this  advertising-market¬ 
ing  combination.” 

Similar  chain-buying  action 
triggered  by  the  agency’s  Super¬ 


Harvey  Dreyer 


market  Corp.  division  has 
started  talk  in  New  York  food 
circles.  C&D  clients  have  boasted 
about  sales  gains  they  have 
made. 

In  consequence,  clients  have 
begun  to  seek  C&D  services, 
rather  than  the  reverse. 


Billings  Up  230% 

Started  two  years  ago  next 
month,  C&D’s  billings  this  year 
show  a  gain  of  230%  over  last 
year.  When  Harvey  Dreyer  and 
Morton  Chalek,  both  39-years 
old,  merged  their  two  companies 
the  billings  of  the  combined  ac¬ 
counts  list  added  up  to  no  more 
than  $600,000.  Mr.  Dreyer’s 
experience  had  been  with  a  large 
New  York  advertising  agency, 
then  with  soft  goods  retail  (De 
Pinna)  and  then  wholesale  tex¬ 
tiles  (Fruit  of  the  Loom).  Mr. 
Chalek’s  experience  was  pri¬ 
marily  in  food  marketing, 
wholesale  and  retail.  The  dis¬ 
similar  backgrounds  dovetailed 
perfectly. 

Each  was  running  his  own 
small  agency  when  they  met  so¬ 
cially.  They  didn’t  like  each  other 
particularly  at  the  first  meeting. 
But  what  they  subsequently 
found  they  had  in  common  was 
an  agency  policy  and  philosophy. 
Mr.  Dreyer  phrased  it  this  way: 

“We  agreed  that  what  was  re¬ 
quired  for  success  was  a  realistic 
grasp  of  client  problems,  a 
down-to-earth  realization  of  ex¬ 
actly  what  makes  sales. 

“Appropriations  of  our  clients 
rang^  from  $50,000  to  $400,000 
a  year.  Firms  in  this  bracket 
face  marketing  problems  on 
which  they  need  assistance  in 
solving.  Top  management,  of 
course,  is  versed  in  modem  mar¬ 
keting  techniques,  but  further 
down  the  line,  the  salesmen  are 
often  insulated  from  the  ideas 
and  methods  of  translating  ad¬ 
vertising  into  sales. 

“I  know  that  when  I  worked 


for  the  large  agency  I  learned 
to  mouth  the  usual  cliches,  like 
‘consumer  motivation’  and  ‘buy¬ 
ing  impulses.’  Just  the  same,  I 
honestly  feel  today  that  the 
further  back  you  get  from  the 
top  agency  account  supervisors  ^ 
in  the  giant  agencies  the  more 
removed  you  are  from  an  actual 
working  knowledge  and  grasp 
of  what  a  client  requires  to 
make  sales. 

Proved  Theory 

“This  was  proved  out  for  me, 
when  shortly  after  we  merged, 
Morton  and  I  accompaniecl  one 
of  our  clients  on  a  sales  call  to 
a  supermarket  buying  office. 
That  was  to  be  part  of  our  ■ 
policy — to  follow  the  advertising  | 
from  its  creation  through  to  the 
movement  of  product. 

“After  cooling  our  heels  for 
some  40  minutes  with  other 
salesmen  in  the  reception  room, 
we  finally  got  in  to  see  the  buyer. 
Our  client  took  from  his  brief 
case  the  large  campaign  presen¬ 
tation  broadside  we  had  so 
laboriously  prepared.  It  had  all 
the  approved  wordage  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  We  considered  it 
a  knock-out. 

“We  watched  eagerly  as  the 
buyer  unfolded  it.  But  he  only 
gave  it  a  quick  glance.  Then  he 
started  folding  it  up  again,  slip¬ 
ped  it  from  the  top  of  his  desk, 
and  tossed  it  into  the  circular 
file. 

“  ‘What,’  he  asked  ‘is  the  dis¬ 
count  structure?’  ” 

‘Will  It  Work-?” 

“Right  after  this  interview, 
Mort  and  I  boiled  down  one 
whole  phase  of  our  advertising 
philosophy  to  the  single  sen¬ 
tence:  Of  all  creative  advertis¬ 
ing  effort,  do  not  ask,  ‘Does  it 
look  good?’  or  ‘Is  it  striking?’, 
but  rather,  ‘Will  it  Work?’  ” 

That  was  the  beginning  of 
Supermarketing  Corp.,  as  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  agency,  and  the 
forthcoming  establishment  of  the 
home  furnishing  market  service. 
Supermarketing  has  been  in 
operation  since  November  1961. 
While  there  are  six  field  rep¬ 
resentatives  now,  the  number  is 
being  increased  as  required. 
There  are  currently  about  nine 
food  accounts  on  C&D’s  books 
and  seven  textile  clients.  Among 
the  food  accounts  are  Allstate 
Dairies,  Associated  Food  Stores, 
Aunt  Millie  Sauces,  Beman 
Foods,  East  Coast  Foods,  Gen¬ 
eral  Preserve  Co.,  and  Peter  Pan 
Sea  Foods. 

In  the  soft  goods  field  are 
Cameo  Curtains;  David  Kurtz 
Co.,  makers  of  Fruit  of  the  Loom 
boys’  shirts;  Diamond  Mills 
Corp.,  Fruit  of  the  Loom  nylons ; 
Gantner  Apparel;  Hayes  Gar¬ 
ment  Co.;  and  Royal  Crest  In¬ 
dustries,  makers  of  pajamas. 
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Golden  Dozen 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


In  addition  there  are  the 
Maryland  Cup  Corp.,  Metal  Foil 
Products  Co.,  Cellu-Craft  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.,  Roze-X  Chemical  Co., 
and  the  previously  mentioned 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.  of  New 
York. 

Zenith  .4ds 

Newspaper  ads  for  Zenith, 
which  C&D  prepares  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  Robert  Rosen,  Zenith 
advertising  director,  run  about 
640  lines  and  are  designed  to 
include,  “an  exciting  reason  for 
consumers  to  go  into  the  store.” 

“For  instance,”  Mr.  Dreyer 
said,  “the  current  ads  for  Zenith 
transistor  pocket  radios  offer  as 


a  vacation  time  premium  a  Fun- 
in-the-Sun  map  of  the  recreation 
centers  in  and  around  New 
York.” 

“For  our  fall  campaign  we 
have  worked  out  month-by- 
month  merchandising  concepts. 
Thus,  the  ‘Back-to-School’  ads 
in  September  will  offer  book¬ 
marks  with  the  dealers’  names 
on  them  and  a  list  of  FM  sta¬ 
tions  with  ‘programs-to-raise- 
your  marks-by.’  To  advertise 
color  tv  in  September,  our 
premium  offer  will  be  a  packet 
of  three  ball  point  pens  in  three 
colors.  In  October,  our  dealers 
will  give  away  World  Series 
box-score  pencils.” 

Crow  with  Oionts 

One  of  the  reasons  for  C&D’s 
rapid  growth  is  the  fact  that 
their  clients  are  growing.  For 


instance.  General  Preserve  Co. 
this  August  is  using  newspaper 
ads  to  introduce  a  new  product 
called  “Smoothee.”  It  is  being 
tested  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area,  Philadelphia  and 
Miami. 

A  new  account  just  getting 
into  action  is  “Energee  Bread,” 
brand  of  Specialty  Franchisers, 
Inc.  It  will  be  tested  in  20  news¬ 
papers  in  September  in  and 
around  York  and  Warren,  Pa. 

Both  Mr.  Chalek  and  Mr. 
Dreyer  are  native  New  Yorkers. 
Mr.  Dreyer  was  graduated  from 
Queens  College  in  1943.  He 
spent  three  years  with  the  army 
in  Europe.  In  Weiden,  Germany, 
he  had  his  first  experience  that 
started  him  on  the  road  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  edited  his  90th 
Infantry  Division  newspaper. 
That  inspired  him  to  take  cre¬ 


ative  writing  courses  in  the 
army  university  in  England. 

From  1947  to  1949  he  worked 
for  a  4-A  agency  in  New  York. 
Next  he  spent  eight  years  a.s 
advertising  manager  for  De- 
Pinna’s  retail  store.  He  was  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  Fruit  of 
the  Loom,  when,  in  1947  he 
formed  Harvey  Dreyer  Associ¬ 
ates,  an  agency  he  headed  for 
three  years  until  he  met  Mort 
Chalek  and  C&D  came  into 
being. 

♦  *  * 

AGENCY  ROLNDLP 

•  Thomas  J.  King,  senior 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
the  Detroit  office  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  the  agency’s  Cen¬ 
tral  Region.  He  is  succeeded  by 
F.  W.  Overesch,  senior  vice- 
president.  Henry  A.  Mattoon 


has  been  named  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Mc¬ 
Cann’s  Los  Angeles  office.  He 
replaces  David  J.  Hopkins,  who 
takes  over  as  managing  director 
of  Hansen  Rubensohn-McCann- 
Erickson,  Australian  company 
of  the  McCann-Erickson  Corp. 
in  Sydney,  Australia. 

♦  *  * 

•  A  field  service  unit  has 
been  set  up  by  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  under  Thomas  Lynch, 
an  associate  media  director.  The 
service  will  represent  the  agency 
in  all  local  markets  and  deal  in 
all  phases  of  local  media. 

*  m  * 

•  Reassignment  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Calvert  Reserve  Whis¬ 
key  from  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc.,  to  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach,  Inc.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  However, 
SSC&B  picked  up  Mattingly  & 
Moore  Straight  Bourbon  Whis¬ 
key  from  Calvert  Distillers. 

• 

Bethlehem  Steel 
Realigns  Press  Dept. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
The  retirement  of  William  H. 
Jess  as  manager  of  publications, 
and  the  creation  of  two  new  de¬ 
partments,  advertising  and  press 
relations,  have  been  announced 
by  Russell  K.  Branscom,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  industrial 
and  public  relations  for  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Jess’  retirement  after  40 
years  of  service  is  effective  July 
31.  The  two  new  departments, 
which  will  handle  activities 
presently  assigned  to  publica¬ 
tions,  will  become  operative 
Aug.  1. 

Edwin  T.  Moffett,  assistant 
manager  of  publications,  will 
become  manager  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  and  Marshall 
D.  Post,  also  an  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  publications,  will  be¬ 
come  manager  of  the  press  re¬ 
lations  department. 
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Hearst  Sells  Sentinel 
To  Milwaukee  Journal 

Editor  &  Publisher,  July  21,  1962 


The  Hearst  Corporation  sold 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
to  the  Journal  Company  there 
Thursday  morning,  July  19. 

Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  is  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

The  Journal  staff  will  be 
augmented,  Mr.  Maier  said. 

“The  Journal  Company  has 
acquired  assets  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  with  the  purpose  of 
publishing  the  best  possible 
morning  newspaper  and  main¬ 
taining  the  Sentinel  as  a  vital 
part  of  American  Journalism 
and  as  a  vigorous  contributor  to 


the  life,  progi'ess  and  history  of 
Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin.” 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  and 
G.  0.  Markuson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
.said  the  Sentinel,  which  was 
under  the  dii'ect  ownership  of 
the  parent  company,  has  suf¬ 
fered  substantial  losses  over  a 
long  period. 

Mr.  Markuson  said  the 
Hearst  organization  would  open 
an  employment  office  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  to  help  former  employes 
locate  in  new  jobs.  Vincent  J. 
Manno,  New  York,  was  the 
broker  in  the  transaction. 


Transaction  Negotiated  by 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

Brokers  •  Consultants 

50  East  58th  Street  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  ELdorado  5-0405 
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TWO  NEWSPAPERS  DOMINATE  THE  SPRINGFIELD  MARKET 

ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  and  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER  are  the  historic  dailies  which  serve  and 
sell  Springfield  —  state  capital  and  economic  capital  of  an  eleven-county  market.  Diversified  indus¬ 
tries  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  an  area  which  also  boasts  a  thriving  tourist  and  convention 
business,  sizable  government  payrolls,  and  the  agricultural  riches  of  18,000  farms.  The  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register  provide  commanding  coverage  of  the  market:  100  per  cent  in 
Sangamon  County  (Springfield)  and  60  per  cent  in  the  entire  trading  area.  Both  newspapers  offer 
top-quality  ROP  color. 

311itttti«  3jjuntal  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 

Ct  Meuispa|2&(S 


•THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Springfield.  Illinois  — Northern  lilirtois  — San  Diego.  California— 
and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


IMPROVED  MAKEREADY  is  expe-  MULTIPLE  CONTROL  STATIONS. 

dited  by  D-C  Webmaster’s  precise  control  many  safety  features  to  protect  pressmen, 

of  inching  and  low  speeds.  improve  total  press  operation. 


Newspaper  gets“level  of 
performance  never  expected" 
from  new  D-c  Webmaster  Drive 

Racine  Journal-Times  chooses  Cutier-Hammer  drive 
for  first  installation  of  Goss  Mark  //  press 


When  the  Racine  Journal-Times 
selected  the  Goss  Mark  II  to  mod¬ 
ernize  its  production,  it  also  chose 
Cutler-Hammer  control.  As  the  new 
press  and  its  Cutler-Hammer  drive 
went  into  operation,  “we  got  a  level  of 
performance  we  never  expected  to 
see  from  any  press  drive,”  according  to 
John  Shebeneck,  press  room  foreman. 

Crisp  inching,  smooth  stepless  speed 
control  from  threading  to  top  speed, 
great  reliability  and  reduced  mainte¬ 
nance  are  among  the  most  appreciated 
benefits  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  drive. 

Cutler-Hammer  Webmaster  is  static- 


converted  D-C  control  at  its  best. 
Static  conversion  means  fewer  moving 
parts,  higher  efficiency,  less  mainte¬ 
nance  and  down  time.  And  Webmas¬ 
ter’s  unitized  design  provides  complete 
flexibility  for  future  expansion. 

A  Cutler-Hammer  specialist  in 
newspapers  and  graphic  arts  is  near 
you.  Call  your  nearby  Cutler-Hammer 
office  and  consult  with  him  before  you 
specify.  Not  only  press  drives  . . .  also 
the  complete  array  of  equipment  to 
automate  the  handling  of  papers  from 
press  through  loading  dock.  Ask  for 
Publ.  LO-3-Q214. 


What’s  new?  Ask. . . 

CUTLER- HAMMER 


Cutter- Hammer  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Witconsin  •Division*;  AIL  Mullanbech  •Subsidiaries: 
Uni-Bus,  Inc.;  Cutler-Hammer  Internebonal.  C.  A.  •Associates:  Cutter-Hammer  Canada, 
Ltd.;  Cutlar-Hammar  Maxicana,  S.A. 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Free  Shoe  Section 
Offered  To  Dailies 


The  National  Shoe  Institute’s  tool  for  cooperation  between 
newspaper  supplement  on  shoes  the  shoe  retailers  and  the  news- 
for  fall  and  winter  •will  be  ready  papers.” 
for  distribution  to  400  news¬ 
papers  about  Aug.  10,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Louis  J.  Schaefer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
NSI. 


Engelhardt  Guenther 

Guenther  Cruises 
On  Aircraft  Carrier 

A.  J.  (Al)  Engelhardt  has 
taken  up  duties  as  vicepresident 
and  sales  manager  of  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Company,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

This  step  follows  the  decision 
by  Joseph  B.  Guenther  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  30 
years  with  the  firm. 

Mr.  Guenther  went  to  San 
Diego  recently  to  board  the  air¬ 
craft  carrier  USS  Lexington,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
for  a  cruise  around  Cape  Horn, 
arriving  at  Norfolk,  Va.  on 
Sept.  11. 


NEWSPAPER-TV  CO-OP  k.vu.k 

listings  of  the  time.  The  tv 

Rockford,  Ill.  viewer  uses  the  ad  to  follow 
Newspapers  and  television  the  show,  he  said, 
in  cooperation  can  help  retailers  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

\(  itliout  Charec  RETAIL  ROUNDUP 

same  time,  sell  more  adver-  _  t  j  i-  o 

The  supplement  runs  four  tising,  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  .  .  ,  ^ 

standard  pages  and  has  a  two-  Television  Bureau  of  Adver-  cietV,  largest  retai -store  organ- 
color  cover.  For  the  first  time,  tising  vicepresident  for  local  jzation  in  the  Unit^  Kingdom, 
display  accessories  in  support  sales,  told  a  group  of  business  appoin  e  a  en,  ar  on, 

of  the  newspaper  supplement  executives  here.  Durstine  &  Osborn  Interna- 

will  be  available  to  papers  and  to  further  this  end,  TvB  is  ISr'rS  ‘’cam. 

show  retailers  without  charpe.  "prepared  to  work  with  any  paipn  pets  underway  in  Sep- 

The  supplement,  along  with  newspaper  which  would  like  to  tember.  The  Society  is  corn- 

glossy  photographs  and/or  mats,  work  with  a  TvB  member  to  prised  of  1,300  stores  and  has 

are  available  free  of  charge  help  local  retailers  sell  more  annual  sales  volume  of 

from  NSI,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  fashion  goods,”  he  said.  $180,000,000.  Numbered  in  the 

New  York  20.  Noting  the  growing  trend  of  chain  are  409  grocery  stores, 

“The  NSI’s  newspaper  sup-  fashion  shows  on  tv,  Mr.  Abra-  158  self-service  outlets  and 
plement  represents  an  editorial  hams  said  that  in  New  York  nine  supermarkets, 
approach  to  the  news  in  shoes,”  alone,  for  the  opening  of  the  *  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  Schaefer  said.  “It  is  plan-  spring  season,  there  was  a  high  •  Richard  O.  Carden,  head 
ned  as  a  service  to  newspapers  of  six  shows,  including  Macy’s  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
and  represents  an  effective  Lord  &  Taylor  and  the  Allied  Star  news  bureau  in  Suffolk 
merchandising  and  advertising  group  of  Stern’s  and  Gertz.  since  1954,  has  been  appointed  Montreal  PR  Firm 

Claims  A<1  ‘First’ 

Montreal 
A  Montreal  public  relations 
firm  believes  it  is  the  first  in 
Canada  to  launch  a  continuing 
national  advertising  program. 

Editorial  Communications  Inc. 
has  started  a  year-long  ad  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Financial  Post, 
Toronto  weekly.  Ads,  to  run  at 
a  frequency  of  one  a  month,  will 
retain  the  same  basic  format 
and  copy  line  throughout  the 
year,  but  artwork  will  be 
changed  each  month  to  gear  the 
message  to  specific  industries. 

According  to  ECI  president, 
David  R.  Cox,  the  ad  program 
is  designed  to  get  across  the 
company’s  name  and  the  nature 
of  its  business  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  people  in  association  with 
a  simple,  but  important  idea 
about  the  function  of  P.R. 


director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Virginia  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  Richmond. 


for  the  birds 


a  newspaper  holds  little  interest.  But  birds  make 
news  in  Iowa.  Hardly  a  week  passes  without  a  story 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  reporting 
bird  life  along  the  Mississippi-Missouri  Valley  fly¬ 
way.  It’s  an  editorial  thing  wth  us.  lowans  live  out¬ 
doors  more,  enjoy  clean  air,  watch  Nature  at  work. 
Sold:  440,000  hunting  licenses  in  a  market  of 
2,800,000.  Sold:  camping  equip- 
ment,  boats,  guns,  ammo,  impedi- 
menta.  Sold:  gas,  tires,  cars  to  get 
us  out.  Good  market  for  the  alert. 

Rich  reward.  Come  on  in. 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

PIN  DOWN  ALL  THE  IOWA  FACTS.  CALL  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  - 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Director  of  Research 

Miami,  Fla. 
Miami  News  General  Man¬ 
ager  J.  Luckett  Yawn  Jr.  this 
week  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jack  Parish  as  director 
of  Research  and  Advertising 
Sales  Promotion.  A  native  of 
London,  Mr.  Parish  spent  eight 
years  at  the  Washington  Times 
Herald  before  coming  to  the 
News.  He  was  department  store 
manager  for  3  Mi  years  and  more 
recently  held  the  position  of 
sales  development  manager. 
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Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  that 
scooped  the  nation  on  this  plane  bombing! 


Seven  miles  up  over  Iowa  on  May  22,  a  bomb  in  a  lavatory 
towel  chute  killed  a  707  jet.  Forty-five  people  died  with  it. 

Five  days  later,  readers  of  Chicago’s  American  were  the 
first  anywhere  to  learn  the  grim  fact  of  the  bombing — and 
the  name  of  the  bomber.  New  disclosures  followed  as  Ameri¬ 
can  reporters  in  Chicago,  Washington  and  Kansas  City  con¬ 
tinued  their  day-by-day  digging.  Newspapers  throughout 
the  world  reprinted  our  exclusive  stories. 

Advertisers  get  out  of  a  newspaper  only  what  the  editorial 
staff  puts  into  it.  This  is  a  first-class  example  of  what  we’re 
putting  into  the  American. 

More  people  are  talking  about  this  lively,  interesting 
newspaper.  More  are  buying  it.  We’ve  already  passed  Chi¬ 


cago’s  other  evening  newspaper  in  City  Zone  circulation  and 
we’re  scoring  the  biggest  gains  in  the  suburbs.  There  are 
significant  gains  in  advertising  as  well.  Total  linage  is  run¬ 
ning  a  solid  11  %  ahead  of  last  year. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  re-examined  the  American’s  new  advertis¬ 
ing  values?  You  get  a  buying  power  bigger  than  all  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s...  900,000  adult  readers  in  Metropolitan  Chicago, 
daily  or  Sunday . . .  Chicago’s  largest  home  delivered  evening 
circulation ...  and  the  lowest  milline  rates  in  town.* 

More  importantly,  your  advertising  will  benefit  from  the 
growing  reader  interest  and  involvement  we  are  building 
into  our  newspaper.  That’s  worth  plenty  to  whatever  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  you  sell. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

V  AiMM  Ofl  Tm  O#  Tb«  Mtm 


Alma§$  On  Of  TW  Ntvi 

*For  the  most  efficient*  economical  two-paper  buy.  nothing  surpattes  Chicago's  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Call  a  tales  representative  to  learn  how  you  can  save  10%  or  more  in  both  papers. 

Chlca4*1t  N*w  Vorfc  CHy  17  Detroit  It  San  SranclM#  4  Lm  S  City  London.  S.W.  I 

E.  0.  Corboy  ft.  C.  Matt  W.  E.  Batat  Fttipatrtcli  Attociattt  FItipatrick  Attociaftt  Enrtquai  Simont  Monimtf  Bryant 

1914  Tribuna  Towar  m  E.  4Snd  St.  1901  Panobtcot  Bldg.  199  Montgomary  St.  9440  WMthira  Blvd.  Paraa  y  Cta.  S.A.  9  A  5  Warwick  Houta  St. 

m-9001  Murray  HHI  1.9099  WObdward  2-4421  GArfiald  1-7444  OUnkIrk  9-9597  Emparan  No.  17  Trafalgar  2442-2 
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For  details  of  Wilmington  Flan 
contact;  Story.  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


the  Birmingham  Real  Estate 
Board.  He  has  also  served  as  a 
consultant  on  classified  for  the 
Frigidaire  Division  of  General 
Motors,  General  Electric  and 
Bell  Telephone,  and  at  one  time 
published  Dealer  Services  for 
both  the  Ford  and  Lincoln- 
Mercury  divisions  of  Ford  Motor 
Company. 


CL48SIFIED  CLIMC 


Golding  Takes  Helm 
At  Parish  Associates 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel. 

Classified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


Lois  G.  Smith,  CAM, 

(Calif.)  Independent 
Prena  Teleprnm,  advises  that  her  ^ 

boss,  Herman  H.  Rider,  pub- 
lisher,  was  mighty  pleased  when 
she  and  her  husband  Bill  toted  IBHHBHlt 
home  to  him  Classified’s  top  v4/.ii.  d  /-  u- 

award,  the  James  McGovern 

bronze  plaque,  from  the  recent  4.  Is  your  contract  for  this 
ANCAM  convention  at  Buffalo,  type  of  copy  based  on: 

The  award  goes  annually  to  the  bulk  linage  annually  11  or  32.2% 
publisher  who  has  contributed  bulk  linage  monthly  5  or  14.7% 
most  to  furthering  the  achieve-  daily  rate  holder  22  or  64.7% 
ment  of  classified  advertising.  combination  of  the 

*  *  *  above  or  other  4  or  8.3% 


Berle  Is  Critical 
Of  Press  Coverage 
Of  Latin  America 


of  56  r;spoS:  ^dolf  A.  Berle  Jr.  professor 

n  illustrated  dis-  "^^aw  at  Columbia  University 
(incorporating  consultant  on  Latin  Ameri- 

cuts  of  any  kind)  the  Kennedy  Ad- 

part  of  your  clas-  m^'^tration,  says  unreliable 

>  yes  _  34  or  J'cporting,  failure  to  report  ade- 

i  or  ‘^'7  quately,  and  slanted  news  com- 

your  rat“es?both  United  States  relations 

contract,  higher  '''*th  Latin  American  govern- 
)f  copy  than  the  and  aggravate  their  prob¬ 
ar  advertising  in  especially  as  tbe  Cold 

1  as  ROP  retail?  ^ar  there  deepens. 

.0%.  NO-17  or  H.s  views  appear  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  issue  of  the  Columbia 
contract  that  you  Jot^rnalisiu  Review  published 
qie  of  copy:  cover  Huarterly  by  Columbia  s  Gradu- 
I  particular  type  School  of  Journalism. 

3  or  8.3%  incor-  There  is  not  enough  straight 
pe  of  copy  with  coverage,  not  enough  re¬ 
ified  linage  used  covering  the  event  so 

ienf  to  arrive  at  ^hat  the  mistakes  and  prejudices 
33  or  91  2%  them  are  balanced 

by  factual  reporting  of  others,” 

“Editors  in  the  United  States 
believe,  correctly  or  incorrectly, 
riminatory  that  there  is  no  public  interest 

ferential  in  in  Latin  American  news  and 

rnai  Papers,  ■  accordingly  do  not  maintain 

■  coverage.  ...  In  the  American 

)n,  Delaware  ■  press  generally,  lack  of  report- 

ca’s  only  I  ing  may  lead  to  lack  of  interest 

-  batc  m  or  lack  of  interest  may  lead  to 

■  ”  ^  A  lack  of  reporting.  The  ensuing 

E-STATE  M  vacuum  makes  for  mistakes  and 

,  .  possible  journalistic  intrigue.” 

Professor  Berle  is  critical  of 
the  frequent  practice  of  quoting 
PjHHHHpH  unnamed  “administration  of- 

ficials”  or  “informed  sources,” 
when  such  sources  turn  out  to 
have  been  either  non-existent  or 
merely  irresponsible  bureau- 
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WHO 

REAUY 

WANTS 

TEXAS? 


People  who  want  to  sell  Texas  want  Texans  .  .  .  more  than  any  other 

the  Texas  Group.  Like  Frito  Lay,  media  or  plan  can  offer.  And  they’re 

Pearl  Beer,  General  Motors,  Schenley  reaching  them  with  discounts  to  23 

Industries  and  scores  of  important  per  cent.  No  wonder  they’re  using 

advertisers  who  know  that  with  one  ’fexas’  most  powerful  sales  force! 

buy  they  are  selling  over  six  million  Are  you  ready.' 

Dflivered  in  one  discounted  order  by  The  Branham  Company. 
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BECAUSE  THE  MARKET  GUIDE  CONTAINS  A 
COMPLETE  COLLECTION  OF  STANDARD  MARKET 


DATA  REQUESTED  BY  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES. 


WHY  IS  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NEWSPAPER  MARKET  GUIDEAN 
EXCELLENT  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM? 


Market 


i- . 


Guide 


Published  November  28,  1962 


Deadline  for  reservations . October  1 

Deadline  for  copy  or  plates . October  15 


iV:'' 


THE  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  DESCRIPll  0 


YOUR  VERY  OWN  STANDA»IA 


ULTIMATE  ENVIRONMENT  FOR  AIRTI 


HOW  YOUR  NEWSTE 


It  started  ten  years  ago,  when  orbiting  satellites  wer  Ter 
the  exclusive  property  of  comic  strips  and  science  fictioi  GU 
writers.  A  prominent  newspaper  representative  propose  teni 
to  the  AAAA  Newspaper  Committee  that  E&P  Marke  ram 
Guide  content  be  revised  to  conform  to  the  AAAA  Stand  sho 
ard  Market  and  Media  Data  forms.  forr 


Representatives  of  the  agency  association  sat  down  witl 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  came  up  with  a  question 
naire  designed  to  produce  the  required  market  data.  Tht 
4-A’s  gave  its  active  support  to  the  compilation  of  stand 
ard  data  in  the  MARKET  GUIDE,  and  member  agen 
cies  were  urged  to  encourage  newspapers  to  supply  th 
data,  in  the  first  real  effort  to  bring  together  into  ont 
book,  the  standard  data  which  advertiser  groups  hac 
long  desired. 


The  Standard  Market  Data  Folder  information  requested 
by  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  ir 
1952  is  still  the  basis  of  MARKET  GUIDE  content  today 


NEW  DATA  ADDED 

Significant  new  additions  have  been  made  each  year  to 
the  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE,  at  the  request  of  adver;, 
tising,  agency  and  newspaper  organizations.  New  market- 1 
ing  situations  have  caused  the  addition  of  discount  stores, 
for  instance,  to  the  1963  MARKET  GUIDE. 


\  OF  YOUR  MARKET  IS  LIKE 
lARKET  DATA  FOLDER.  HERE  IS  THE 
RTISING  THAT  TELLS 
VS  >ER  SERVES  YOUR  MARKET. 


Ten  years  after  the  basic  format  of  the  MARKET 
GUIDE  was  set,  agencies  still  find  the  publication’s  con- 
^tent  extremely  helpful  in  market  and  media  selection.  A 
random  sample  survey  of  agency  librarians,  for  instance, 
shows  that  space  buyers  are  requesting  basic  market  in¬ 
formation-population,  retailing,  climate,  utilities,  pay¬ 
rolls,  auto  registrations,  income,  etc.-and  furnished  in 
the  MARKET  GUIDE.  A  check  earlier  this  year,  made 
with  members  of  the  AA  AA  Newspaper  Committee,  con¬ 
firms  that  no  basic  changes  in  content  be  made.  (Cover¬ 
age  percentages,  for  instance,  they  reported,  were  al¬ 
ready  available  in  existing  publications.) 


newspaper  MARKETS . .  • 


Take  a  look  at  the  list  of  advertising  agencies  that  are 
MARKET  GUIDE  users.  Most  likely  nearly  all  of  your 
^paper’s  national  advertisers  and  prospects  come  from  this 
impressive  list.  And  while  this  important  audience  com¬ 
prises  only  a  small  segment  of  users  of  the  MARKET 
GUIDE,  it  alone  is  a  paramount  reason  for  going  beyond 
the  figures  and  telling  the  qualitative  facts  about  your 
market  and  newspaper,  in  advertising  in  the  MARKET 
GUIDE. 

Other  Market  Guide  users  also  include  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  of  the  nation’s  leading  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  leading  retailers  and  chain  store  executives. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 

Osborne,  Inc. 

Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 

Foote  Cone  &  Belding 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

The  Maxon  Company,  Inc. 

Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 
Carson-Roberts,  Inc. 

Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc. 

Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associates 
Eastburn-Siegel 
Lowe  &  Stevens 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc. 

Hill,  Rogers,  Mason  &  Scott 
North  Advertising,  Inc. 

Wade  Advertising,  Inc. 
Zimmer-McClaskey 
VanSant,  Dugdale  &  Co.,  Inc. 

S.  Gunnar  Myrbeck  &  Co. 

Ross  Roy-B.  S.  F.  &  D.,  Inc. 

Gardner  Advertising,  Inc. 
Dancer-FItzgerald  &  Sample,  Inc. 
Ellington  &  Company 
Lawrence  Fertig  &  Company,  Inc. 
Gaynor  &  Ducas 

Gotham-Vladimir  Advertising,  Inc. 
Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 

Jones,  Brakely  &  Rockwell,  Inc. 
Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc. 

C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Company,  Inc. 
McCann-Marschalk  Company 
Miller  Advertising 
North  Advertising,  Inc. 
Smith-Greenland  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Zlowe  Company,  Inc. 

Storm  Advertising  Co. 
McDaniel-Fisher  &  Spelman  Co. 
Meldrum  &  Fewsmith,  Inc. 

Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner 
Al  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc. 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc. 
Tracy-Locke  Company,  Inc. 

Cargill,  Wilson  &  Acree,  Inc. 

G.  M.  Basford  Company 
Honig-Cooper  &  Harrington 
Earle  Ludgin  &  Co. 

Knox-Reeves  Advertising 
Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc. 

Kircher,  Helton  &  Collett 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  & 
Shenfield,  Inc. 


Ted  Bates  &  Company,  Inc. 

Leo  Burnett,  Company,  Inc. 
D’Arcy  Advertising,  Inc. 

Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins 
&  Holden,  Inc. 

Kudner  Agency,  Inc. 

MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc. 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell 
&  Bayles,  Inc. 

Ogiivy,  Benson  &  Mather 
Garfield,  Hoffman  &  Conner 
Wilson,  Haight,  Welch 
&  Grover,  Inc. 

Liller,  Neal  &  Battle  &  Lindsey 
Grubb  Advertising,  Inc. 

Ooremus  &  Company 
Arthur  Meyerhoff  &  Co. 

Robertson,  Buckley  &  Gotsch 
E.  H.  Weiss  &  Company 
Bauerlein  Advertising  Inc. 

Allied  Advertising,  Inc. 

D.  P.  Brother  &  Co. 
Potts-Woodbury,  Inc. 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 

Daniel  &  Charles,  Inc. 

William  Esty  Company,  Inc. 

L.  W.  Frohlich  &  Company 
Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  &  Ballard 
Ted  Gotthelf  Associates  Ltd. 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc. 
Kastor,  Hilton,  Chesley, 

Clifford  &  Atherton 
William  D.  McAdams  Agency 
Marsteller-Rickard 
Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc. 

Ben  Sackheim,  Inc. 

Wesley  Associates 
Rumrill  Company,  Inc. 

Hesselbart  &  Mitten 
Ralph  H.  Jones  Co. 

Kelly  &  Lamb 
B.  K.  Davis  &  Brother 
Lewis  &  Gilman,  Inc. 
Taylor-Norsworthy,  Inc. 

McCurry,  Henderson,  Enright,  Inc. 
Baker,  Johnson  &  Dickin^n 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

John  W.  Shaw  Advertising 
Adams  &  Keyes,  Inc. 

Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois,  Inc. 
Beaumont,  Heller  &  Sperling 
Mathisson  &  Associates 
Winfield  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 


,  plus  Other  advertising  agencies, 
in  addition  to  the  nation's 
major  big-  budget  national 

and  retail  advertisers. 


BACKING  UP 

YOUR  NATIONAL  SALES 

ALL  YEAR  LONG  .  .  . 


Make  the  MARKET  GUIDE 
your  space  rep  in  print  at 
these  low  rates: 


Your  Market  Guide  ad  copy  works 
for  you  all  year  long.  Leading  space 
buyers  keep  a  copy  on  their  desks 
throughout  the  year  for  constant 
reference  in  media  planning  and 
market  selection! 


Deadline  for  copy— 
October  15 

Published  November,  1962 
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AREA  MAPS-YEAR-ROUND  LOW  BUDGET  PROMOTION 
TAILOR  MADE  FOR  NON-METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERS! 


I  NORTVIWOOO*  (^INTIRCV 
irooESTaTY  !  OSW  I 


[•AbSONA  , 
k  BRITT* 


lASON  CITY 

- ! - r- 

9uampiqn 


Here’s  a  low-cost  way  for  smaller  newspapers  to  show  the 
E&P  Market  Guide’s  important  users  the  location  and  scope  of 
your  market,  and  to  graphically  illustrate  your  market  listing. 
Only  $55.  We’ll  prepare  your  map,  too,  at  no  additional  cost! 


^CLARION 


MARKET  GUIDE  COPY  SERVICE  .  .  .  Want  help  with  copy,  layout  or  data  for  your  Market 
Guide  ad?  E&P  will  be  pleased  to  render  this  service  to  your  newspaper,  using  new  Market 
Guide  figures. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
1963  Newspaper  Market  Guide 


850  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

‘Glorified  p.a.’  Image 
Dispelled  in  Survey 


Identification  of  the  public 
relations  man  as  a  glorified 
press  agent  doesn’t  hold  true  for 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area  Chapter  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America. 

Policy  planning  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  community  relations  and 
employe  relations  are  the  prime 
activities,  according  to  H.  Brad 
Atwood,  chapter  president  and 
public  relations  manager.  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Company,  who  cited 
results  of  a  survey  in  which  150 
of  the  chapter’s  205  members 
replied. 

A  majority  reported  less  than 
25  percent  of  their  personal 
time  spent  on  publicity;  only  20 
percent  said  they  gave  more 
than  half  their  time  in  this  area 
and  5  percent  said  they  devoted 
no  time  whatsoever  to  publicity. 

The  Los  Angeles  Area  Chap¬ 
ter  is  one  of  50  links  in  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  whose  object 
is  “to  promote  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  through  the  advancement 
and  the  art  of  public  relations.’’ 
Consistent  with  this  aim,  40  per- 
.  cent  of  those  answering  the 
*  chapter  survey  reported  individ¬ 
ual  contributions  of  at  least  100 
hours  annually  to  health,  wel¬ 
fare,  educational,  youth  and 
other  non-profit  organizations. 
Members  .serve  on  the  public  re¬ 
lations  committees  of  most  of 
the.se  groups  in  Los  Angeles. 

•Joumalism  was  the  most 
common  stepping-stone  to  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  with  43  percent  of 
tho.se  replying  listed  experience 
on  either  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  wire  services,  radio  or 
television.  Only  11  percent  en¬ 
tered  the  public  relations  door 
via  sales  experience  and  an  even 
smaller  number  —  6  percent  — 
made  the  step  from  the  adver¬ 


tising  field.  About  16  percent  of 
the  respondents  hold  credentials 
in  a  professional  field,  such  as 
law,  engineering  or  teaching. 

About  half  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Area  Chapter  members  are 
public  relations  executives  of 
corporations  or  other  businesses, 
17  percent  are  with  institutions, 
30  percent  are  owners  or  asso¬ 
ciates  with  counseling  firms  and 
2  percent  are  public  relations 
men  with  advertising  agencies. 

Earnings  of  counselors  ranked 
highest  in  the  survey,  followed 
by  business  and  public  agencies. 
35  percent  of  the  chapter  mem¬ 
bers  replying  reported  1961 
gross  earnings  between  $15,000 
and  $20,000  and  32  percent  re¬ 
ported  between  $10,000  and 
$15,000.  Twenty  percent  had  in¬ 
comes  in  the  $18,000-$25,000 
range  and  15  percent  reported 
earnings  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

71  percent  of  the  members  re¬ 
ported  11  years  or  more  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field.  Supporting 
this  maturity,  73  percent  of  the 
respondents  were  in  the  40-59 
age  bracket.  Only  2  percent 
were  in  the  20-29  years  cate¬ 
gory. 

“A  college  degree  counts  to¬ 
ward  success  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,”  Mr,  Atwood  concluded, 
“74  percent  of  our  members 
being  college  graduates.  Curi¬ 
ously,  the  three  who  did  not 
graduate  from  high  school  re¬ 
ported  incomes  of  $20,000.” 

*  *  4> 

PR  APPOINTMENTS 

Philip  G.  King  —  to  director 
of  Information  Services,  WCBS- 
tv.  He  returns  to  CBS  from  the 
Pat  McDermott  Co.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  reporter  in  Min¬ 
neapolis. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


James  G.  Atwood  —  to  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  publicity  at 
Newsweek.  He  joined  the  maga¬ 
zine  in  1961.  Previously  he  had 
been  with  the  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler. 

Vern  and  Paul  J.  Boxell, 
brothers,  have  been  named 
senior  vicepresidents  of  Hill  & 
Knowlton,  which  they  joined  in 
1947.  Vern  is  a  former  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

• 

New  Press  Installed, 
Union  Hails  Publisher 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Record  Newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Troy  Record 
(morning)  and  the  Times 
Record  (evening),  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  $275,000  expansion  of 
their  press  with  the  installation 
of  two  Hoe  units  that  includes 
an  additional  color  cylinder,  per¬ 
mitting  a  color  capacity  of  24 
pages. 

The  press  enlargement  is  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  expansion 
and  modernization  programs. 
Clarence  A.  Carney,  president 
of  Local  23,  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants  Union,  presented 
an  honorary  union  membership 
to  J.  Arthur  Viger,  president  of 
the  Troy  Record  Company,  who 
has  been  an  active  newspaper¬ 
man  for  more  than  half-a- 
century. 


Copley  Press  Aid 
Applied  in  Costa  Rica 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

A  fourth  effort  to  improve  the 
world’s  newspapers  is  nearing 
completion  in  Costa  Rica  in  an 
activity  directed  by  James  S. 
Copley  of  The  Copley  Press. 

Howard  B.  Taylor,  director  of 
the  Copley  Editorial-Training 
Program,  has  completed  a  co¬ 
operative  assignment  at  La 
Prensa  Libre  and  at  La  Nacion. 

La  Prensa  Libre  activities  in 
conjunction  with  Andres  Bor- 
rase,  director-manager,  are  out¬ 
lined  in  a  report  just  i.-sued 
here.  The  loan  of  Mr.  Taylor 
had  been  asked  after  Mr.  Bor- 
rase  attended  American  Press 
Institute  sessions  in  New  York. 

The  series  of  missions  have 
been  conducted  in  advancing  Mr. 
Copley’s  view  that  “improved 
newspapers  will  help  create  a 
better  world.” 

The  idea  was  bom  when 
Joaquin  P.  Roces,  publisher  of 
three  Manila  newspapers,  ad¬ 
mired  the  editing  techniques 
employed  by  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune  during  a  1959  visit. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  sent  to  Manila 
to  advise  staffs  of  the  Roces 
newspapers,  then  to  the  El 
Salvador  (San  Salvador)  La 
Prensa  Grafica  and,  last  year,  to 
five  newspapers  in  Chile  pub¬ 
lished  by  Agustin  Edwards. 


underside  lockup... 

...on  the  Hoe  Colormatic*  holds  plate  and  cylinder  in 
perfect  union.  The  plate  is  held  to  the  cylinder  under 
positive  lockup  tension  — even  at  70,000  PPH.  Thus, 
you  print  at  higher  speeds  with  Colormatic.  Plates  last 
longer.  And  you  get  maximum  fidelity  in  printing  black- 
and-white,  ROP  spot,  or  process  color.  Hoe  underside 
lockup  includes  precise  lateral  and  circumferential 
plate  adjustment  to  ±  Ms"* 


-Trademark 


It.  HOC  4  CO..  INC. 


HOE 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Herbert  Blueweiss,  Mort  Gordon 
and  Jerome  S.  Kriska  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editors  of  DAIL^ 
NEWS  RECORD.  All  have  been 
members  of  the  paper's  staff  for 
many  years  and  have  beaded  various 
departments.  They  will  divide  and 
supplement  the  previous  duties  of 
Kenneth  A.  Howry,  who  has  been 
named  editor.  Mr.  Rlueweiss  has 
been  men's  furnishings  editor  since 
1951;  Mr.  Gordon  has  been  editor 
of  the  "Retailing  for  Men'’  section 
since  1959.  and  before  that  was  a 
member  of  Fairchild's  Philadelphia 
bureau;  Mr.  Kriska  writes  the  daily 
"Words  at  Random”  column  in  the 
paper  and  for  many  years  was  knit 
goods  editor. 


Sheldon  C.  Wesson,  hitherto  Far 
East  Bureau  Chief  of  Fairchilil 
Publications,  is  joining  the  staff  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  in 
a  general  editorial  assignment.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  service  in  World  \^ar  II. 
Mr.  W  esson  was  named  branch  chief 
in  the  SCAP  Textile  Division  in 
Japan  for  three  years.  He  then 
served  for  four  years  as  the  Silk, 
Ravon  and  .Svnthetic  Textile  editor 
of  WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY.  In 
March.  1952,  he  was  named  to  the 
f>ost  he  has  just  relin(|uished  in 
Japan. 


New  names  now  appearing  on  the 
roster  of  Fairchild  News  Service 
correspondents  are:  Dorothy  Drasher 
in  State  College.  Pa.;  W’.  D.  Cop- 
penbarger  in  Florence,  Miss.; 
Charles  Houston  in  Mentor,  0.; 
John  Rutherford  in  Columbus.  Ind.; 
Mrs.  Ellen  Specht  in  Stevens  Point, 
Wis. 


It  takes  a  lot  of  travel  to  keep  the 
far-flung  Fairchild  news  organization 
operating  in  top  form.  Henry  Zwir- 
ner.  midwest  director  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  has  piled  up  so  many 
miles  that  the  airlines  have  recog¬ 
nized  his  travels  in  three  ways  in 
recent  weeks.  United  .Airlines  made 
him  a  member  of  the  100.000  Mile 
Club.  Trans  World  Airlines  opened 
the  doors  of  its  TW^A  .Ambassadors 
Club  to  him,  and  the  Air  Transport 
.Assn,  of  .America  honored  him  with 
the  Order  of  the  Vest. 


The  Natural — The  Sparc  -The  Mata 
Hari — The  Casual.  These  are  the 
four  big  looks  emerging  for  fall 
and  winter  fashions,  according  to 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s 
Fashion  Forecast  for  Fall-Winter, 
1%2-1%3,  which  has  just  been 
mailed  to  newspapers  and  radio 
and  television  stations  across  tbe 
country. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pabtlthert  of 

Daily  Nawt  Racerd.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Ross  and  Schulte 
Ill  Teaching  Johs 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Two  newsmen  have  been 
named  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  faculty 
effective  Sept.  1,  Dean  Theodore 
Peterson  has  announced. 

They  are  Albion  H.  Ross,  for- 
eiffn  correspondent  and  author; 
and  Henry  F.  Schulte,  37,  man¬ 
ager  for  Spain,  United  Press 
International,  Madrid. 

Mr.  Ross  will  be  part-time 
visiting:  lecturer,  teaching 
advanced  reporting  and  devoting 
the  rest  of  his  time  to  personal 
research  projects.  Mr.  Schulte 
will  teach  reporting  and  be 
assistant  to  the  dean. 

• 

Betty  Oliver  —  to  reporter. 
Vale  (Ore.)  Malheur  Enter¬ 

prise,  succeeding  Irene  Molt- 
HAN,  resigned. 

Ifi  Hf.  it- 

Mary  Goodwin,  education  and 
leligion  reporter  Hartford 
(Conn)  Con  rant  —  to  super¬ 

visor  of  publications,  Hartford 
public  school  system.  She  joined 
the  daily  in  1943. 

♦  *  * 

Philip  P.  Savoy,  32,  chief  of 
the  Burlinpton  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
Montpelier  state  capital  bureau 
— to  adviser  and  speech  writer 
for  the  Democratic  State  Com¬ 
mittee. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  J.  Parrott,  re¬ 

porter,  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa) 
Nonpariel  —  to  director  of  news 
bureau,  Creighton  University, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeding  Harry 
A.  Dolphin,  now  director  of 
public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  A.  Smith,  24,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hood  River  (Ore.) 
News  since  last  October  when 
the  paper  was  purchased  and 
added  to  his  father’s  group  — 
on  indefinite  leave  for  active 
duty  in  the  Air  Force.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  Elmo  Smith,  is  publisher 
of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald.  Dick  Nafsinger,  co¬ 

publisher  and  editor  of  the  Hood 
River  News  —  adds  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  business  manager  to 
duties  of  publisher. 

*  •  * 

Arthi'R  a.  Brow.n,  comptrol¬ 
ler  and  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Daily  Press  Inc.,  Newport 
News,  Va. — promoted  to  colonel 
in  the  artillery,  U.  S.  Army  Re¬ 
serve,  and  assigned  as  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Fort  Knox  for  two  weeks. 
He  joined  the  army  30  years  ago 
as  a  private. 

* 

Clifton  Dreyfus  —  promoted 
to  retail  advertising  manager, 
Neiv  Orleans  (La.)  States-Item, 
replacing  the  late  Nelson  R. 
SWAYZE. 


personal 


AD  MANAGER— Waldemer  W. 
Meyer,  above,  will  move  Sept.  I 
from  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  to  manager  of  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  succeeding  the 
late  James  L.  Barick.  Mr.  Meyer 
has  been  associated  with  the  Star 
since  1947. 

Boat  Ed  Retires 

Clarence  E.  Lovejoy  has 
retired  as  boating  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  after  28  years 
in  the  post.  He  plans  to  continue 
his  sideline  work  as  publisher  of 
“Lovejoy’s  College  Guide”  and 
affiliated  services. 

• 

Richard  J.  O’Donnell,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  —  now  an 
account  executive  with  Bond  & 
Starr,  advertising  and  PR 
agency  in  Pittsburgh. 

*  *  * 

Marsh  Clark  —  from  politi¬ 
cal  editor,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  to  Time  edito¬ 
rial  staff  in  Chicago. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


Brown  Elected  Twice 
To  Post  in  Same  Year 

Ottawa 

Clement  Brown,  Parliamen¬ 
tary  correspondent  for  Radio 
Station  CKVL  at  Verdun,  Que., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery 
here  for  the  second  time  this 
year. 

Mr.  Brown,  former  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Montreal  Lc  , 
Devoir,  was  first  elected  presi-  f 
dent  last  January,  He  resigned 
in  April  to  run  for  Parliament. 
Following  his  defeat  in  the 
general  election,  Mr.  Brown 
returned  here  as  repre.sentative 
for  CKVL.  His  election  to  com¬ 
plete  his  own  one-year  term  was 
unanimous. 

• 

Shipman  in  Troy,  O. 

Don  Shipman,  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Otfmea 
(Kans.)  Herald,  was  listed  in 
E&P,  July  14,  as  becoming  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  instead  of 
the  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News, 
where  he  succeeded  Jack  Demp¬ 
sey,  now  with  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

• 

Fund  Director 

Mrs.  Marshall  Field,  widow  of 
the  late  Marshall  Field  and 
mother  of  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
president  of  Field  Entei-pri.ses, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic. 

• 

Paul  G.  Sober — to  circulation 
manager,  and  Lawrence  E. 
Mayer,  to  assistant  circulation 
manager,  Williamsport  (Penna.) 
Sun-Gazette.  Both  have  directed 
various  phases  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  activities  for  a  number 
of  years. 

*  *  * 


Henry  S.  Bradsher  —  named 
bureau  chief  of  Associated  Press 
at  New  Delhi.  He  has  been  in 
India  the  past  four  years. 

*  *  * 

Erwin  S.  Koval,  a  onetime 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
photographer  and  later  feature 
writer  for  the  Huntingdon  (Pa.) 
Daily  News  —  now  manager  of 
publicity  for  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Accountants,  New 
York. 

♦  ♦  * 

Donald  K.  White,  financial 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner  —  appointed 
to  the  technical  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  California  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Agency. 


Mary  Ann  Connors,  former¬ 
ly  on  advertising  sales  staff, 
Simsbury  (Conn.)  Farmington 
Valley  Herald — to  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Hartt  College, 
University  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
succeeding  Allen  Ackerman, 
resigned. 

*  * 

Terry  Belanger, — to  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express  as  sum¬ 
mer  newspaper  intern  sponsored 
by  the  Newspaper  Fund  of  New 
York.  He  is  a  senior  at  Haver- 
ford  College,  Pa. 

*  *  <)> 

D.  Dana  Jones,  a  Columbia 
University  engineering  major — 
to  summer  replacement,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald. 
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Ma&a7ine4  Padgett,  returns 

Hearst  Magazines  automobile  field  to  former 

Promotes  Lewis,  Miller  post  as  advertising  manager, 
Richard  E.  Deems,  president  Harvey  (1110  Tribune. 
of  Hearst  Magazines,  has  an-  * 

nounced  the  appointment  of  David  Blank  succeeds  Rich- 
Fred  Lewis  as  executive  vice-  Barker  as  an  ad  salesman 
president.  Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.> 

Mr.  Lewis,  a  director  of  the  Times- Argus. 

Hearst  Corporation,  will  be  sue-  . 

ceeded  as  general  manager  by  Charles  Marsden,  Utica 
John  R.  Miller,  who  has  served  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  to  man- 
as  vicepresident  and  director  of  ^Sing  editor,  W ashington 
circulation.  (N.  J.)  Star.  Cecile  Viets,  copy 

Mr.  Lewis  has  been  associated  desk  and  food  editor.  Palm 
with  Hearst  Magazines  for  over  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times  to 
25  years.  Mr.  Miller  also  is  a  associate  editor,^ Star. 

director  of  the  Hearst  Corpoi-a-  ^  ^ 

Harold  C.  Pachios,  George- 
•  town  University  law  student — 

to  summer  replacement,  Port- 
JiM  Lindsey  —  resigned  as  land  (Me.)  Evening  Express. 
managing  editor  of  the  Midland 
(Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram  to  be 
director  of  information  at  Texas 
A&M  College. 


Hassal  Sullivan — to  editor 
of  special  editions,  Chicago’s 
(Ill.)  Sunday  American. 

«  *  # 

John  G.  Rohrbach,  an  officer, 
stockholder  and  director  of  the 
weekly  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
News  Company — to  publisher, 
succeeding  Edward  C.  Lavelle, 
resigned  to  do  research  and 
write  corporate  and  business 
biogs. 


Raymond  Holbrook,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press — elected  president  of 
the  Press  Club  of  Dallas  Foun¬ 
dation,  succeeding  Ward  Col¬ 
well,  United  Press  Internation- 


Charles  W.  Morrison,  retail 
advertising  staff,  Annapolis 
(Md.)  Evening  Capital — marked 
50  years  in  newspaper  work.  He 
Herbert  W.  Crispell  —  from  is  68. 
assistant  metropolitan  editor  of  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Godfrey  Sperling  Jr.,  chief 
News  to  director  of  the  Office  of  the  Midwest  bureau,  Chris- 
of  Public  Information  in  the  tian  Science  Monitor,  in  Chicago 
State  Labor  Department  at  $15,-  —  promoted  to  colonel  in  the 
262  a  year.  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserves. 


Roy  W.  Adams,  news  editor,  \ 

Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily  Record —  \ 

to  night  rewrite,  Cleveland 

(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  PHOTO  OUEEN— Carolyn  Joyner, 

19,  of  Kansas,  models  a  necklace 
of  cultured  pearls  and  a  watch 
which  she  received  as  prizes  after 
being  chosen  Miss  National  Press 
Photographer  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Don  Donaghey  —  retired 
after  46  years  as  sports  writer 
New  Department  Head  on  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul- 

At  University  of  Idaho 

Boise,  Idaho 
Bert  C.  Cross,  43,  former 

Spokane,  Wash.,  newsman,  has 
been  named  new  chairman  of  the 
journalism  department  at  the 
University  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Cross  fills  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  resignation  last 
winter  of  Granville  Price. 

Walter  K.  Bunge,  journalism  in- 

Ross  Aldrich  —  to  sports  structor,  has  been  acting  head  of 
staff,  Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.)  the  department. 

Times-Argus.  A  1962  University  • 

of  Vermont  graduate,  while  at  Robert  E.  Hubert,  formerly 
UVM  he  was  assistant  sports  with  Pepsi-Cola  and  Lennen  & 
information  director.  Newell  ad  agency,  has  joined 

•  Colgate-Palmolive  Company  as 

AP  Replacement  TpaXent 

Adrienne  Block  will  replace  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Barbara  Froehlich  on  the  Co-  Harold  W.  Sundstrom,  who 
lumbus  Associated  Press  bureau  has  worked  for  the  USIA  in  the 
staff,  when  the  latter  leaves  to  Far  East,  also  for  Leo  Burnett 
participate  in  a  student  ex-  ad  agency  and  Chicago  North- 
change  program  in  Europe,  side  Newspapers,  has  joined  Eli 
Adrienne  has  been  filling  in  Lilly  and  Company  as  a  public 
since  October  for  Phil  Gunby,  relations  as.sociate. 
on  military  leave  with  the  Air  *  ♦  * 

National  Guard.  Phil  is  due  J.  Richard  Early,  managing 
back  from  service  soon.  editor  since  1952  —  now  M.E. 

•  and  executive  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 

Couple  on  Honor  Roll  j,.  J,  V.  Roberts, 

Santa  Ana,  Calif,  news  editor,  assuming  the  post 


Kenneth  J.  Barnard,  press 
secretary  to  Gov.  John  Notte 
Jr.  of  Rhode  Island — to  staff 
writer,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press. 


C.  P.  Wagner,  editor,  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Morning  Star  —  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  Wyoming 
Press  Association. 


John  McLean,  ex-managing 
editor,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen — 
to  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram  city 
desk. 


rotogravure  comes  to  New  England! 

This  plant  for  the  Providence  Journal,  designed  by  Lock- 
wood  Greene,  will  provide  facilities  for  high  grade  newspaper 
and  commercial  rotogravure  printing.  The  initial  installation 
of  13  press  units  and  2  folders  will  be  capable  of  producing 
a  tabloid  magazine  of  56  pages  of  four-color  each  side,  and 
up  to  11 2  pages  collect  with  a  maximum  of  84  pages  in  color. 
The  plant  will  be  operated  by  Providence  Gravure,  Inc.  start¬ 
ing  November,  1962. 

LOCKWOOD 


RODERICK  O’DONOGHUE.  ASSOCIATE 
Pulp  and  Papar  Division 

Boston  16,  Mass.,  316  Stuart  St 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  41  E.  42nd  St  •  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Montgomery  Bldg. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

PEA^UTS  AND  A  LADY  FROM  BRITAIN 
Bv  B.  K.  Leiter 


Carbondale,  Ill. 

Should  a  weekly  newspaper 
editor  comment  editorially  on 
events  outside  his  own  circula¬ 
tion  area? 

Ask  that  question  in  a  f^roup 
of  editors  and  the  chorus  of 
yeas  and  nays  usually  cancel 
each  other  out. 

But  the  “yeas”  these  days 
have  a  strong  new’  voice  on  their 
side  even  though  it  comes  from 
a  petite  British  lady  whose  out¬ 
ward  gentility  belies  her  strong- 
minded  approach  to  newspaper- 
ing. 

She  is  Mrs.  Gordon  Clemet- 
son,  editor-in-chief  of  the  five 
newspapers  in  the  Kent  &  Sus¬ 
sex  Courier  group,  and  the  first 
woman  president  of  the  Guild 
of  British  Newspaper  Editors. 

“I  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  editorial  comment  in  w’eekly 
newspapers,”  says  Mrs.  Clemet- 
son,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  to 
attend  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Weekly  Editors. 


the  common  market  to  Common¬ 
wealth  politics. 

“We  don’t  actually  get  into 
politics  in  that  we  support  can¬ 
didates  or  follow  a  party  line,” 
she  informs.  “Frankly,  I  feel 
that  a  paper  shouldn’t  toe  any 
party  bne.  It  should  remain 
independent  so  it  can  comment 
freely  on  all  aspects  of  the 
political  scene.” 

In  the  Minority 

Mrs.  Clemetson  readily  ac- 
know’ledges  that  her  sentiments 
are  not  shared  by  many  of  her 
colleagues. 

“I  know’  a  lot  of  members  of 
the  Guild  w’ho  don’t  agree  with 
me  on  the  matter  of  editorial 
comment,”  Mrs.  Clemetson  says. 
But  she  added  quickly  that  that 
didn’t  affect  her  relationship 
with  them. 

It  obviously  hasn’t,  because 
in  the  very  masculine  British 
new’spaper  w’orld  the  men  re¬ 
spected  her  enough  to  elect  her 
the  first  w’oman  president  of  the 
Guild. 


International,  Member 

St.  Louis 

Mrs.  Gordon  Clemetson,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  England,  first 
w’oman  president  of  the  Guild  of 
British  Newspaper  Editors,  has 
become  the  first  international 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national 
professional  fraternity  for 
women  in  journalism.  She  was 
initiated  July  19  at  the  annual 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  banquet  during 
the  meeting  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  Editors, 
attended  by  editors  from  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Mrs.  Clemetson  was  the 
banquet  speaker. 


Following  her  election  to  the 
office  last  October,  the  highly- 
regarded  Guardian  commented 
that  it  was  “a  w’ell-merited 
honour.” 

“In  a  w’orld  w’hich  is  very 
much  a  man’s  w’orld,  Kay  Cle¬ 
metson  has  climbed  the  ladder 
rung  by  painful  rung,”  it  noted. 

Mrs.  Clemetson  got  into  news- 
papering  some  30  years  ago 
almost  by  accident.  She  an- 
sw’ered  an  ad  for  a  bookkeeper 
and  the  job  turned  out  to  be  in 
a  new’spaper  office — her  present 
paper. 

“I  soon  got  bitten  with  the 
idea  of  working  for  the  editorial 


instead  of  the  accounts  depart¬ 
ment,”  she  said. 

And  bookkeeping  lost  it.s 
charm  after  the  editor  finally 
took  her  up  on  her  repeated 
offer  to  “help.”  He  sent  her 
out  on  a  story  and  she  never 
w’ent  back  to  bookkeeping. 

That  story  was  about  a  vil¬ 
lage  dramatic  show,  she  recalls, 
and  it  landed  her  a  job  as  a 
district  reporter  covering  wed¬ 
dings,  funerals,  council  meet¬ 
ings,  harvest  festivals  and  baby 
show’s  in  a  string  of  villages. 

“I  remember  passing  through 
one  of  my  quiet  villages  one  day 
and  thinking  that  there  was  no 
news  that  day,”  she  says.  “And 
at  that  very  moment  as  I  drove 
past  a  lane  there  stood  a  woman 
shooting  down  three  other  per¬ 
sons.  It  turned  out  to  be  my 
biggest  story  as  a  district 
reporter.” 

In  time  she  began  working  as 
a  sub-editor  and  shortly  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  she 
was  given  her  first  editorship 
on  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Adver¬ 
tiser,  one  of  the  papers  in  the 
Courier  groups.  In  1946,  she 
was  asked  to  edit  the  parent 
paper,  the  Kent  &  Sussex  Cour¬ 
ier,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
group.  She  now’  is  editor-in-chief 
of  the  five  papers,  each  with  its 
own  local  editor,  with  a  total 
circulation  of  more  than  60,000. 


Ollier  Issues 

She  delivered  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  lecture  at  a  dinner  honoring 
members  of  the  Conference. 

“I  firmly  believe  that  w’eekly 
editors  should  be  concerned 
about  other  things  in  the  w’orld 
than  whether  the  council  is  han¬ 
dling  the  affairs  of  the  local  w’a- 
ter  w’orks  properly,”  she  claims. 

Mrs.  Clemetson  ijoints  out 
that  the  readers  of  w’eekly  news¬ 
papers  are  interested  in  many 
things  beyond  their  ow’n  area 
.so  why  shouldn’t  the  editor  com¬ 
ment  on  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  as  w’ell  as  local. 

“I  didn’t  alw’ays  feel  this 
way,”  she  adds.  “But  then  I 
became  active  in  the  Weekly 
Editors  Conference  and  through 
my  w’ork  w’ith  it  realized  the 
importance  of  broadening  the 
scope  of  editorial  comment  in 
the  W’eekly  press.” 

Mrs.  Clemetson  gives  credit 
to  Dr.  How’ard  R.  Long,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Conference,  for  “getting 
me  interested  and  stimulating 
my  thinking  on  this  important 
point.” 

She  says  at  present  she  writes 
one  major  editorial  each  week 
W’hich  appears  in  the  three  larg¬ 
est  papers  in  the  Kent  and 
Sussex  Courier  group.  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter  might  range  from  Mrs,  Gordon  Clemetson 
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Guild  in  ’46 


Mrs.  Clemetson  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Guild  of  Briti.sh 
New’spaper  Editors  in  1946,  the 
year  it  w’as  formed  by  editors 
of  provincial  daily,  evening  and 
W’eekly  newspaper  editors.  She 
has  served  as  its  representative 
on  the  National  Council  for  the 
Training  of  Journalists  since  its 
early  years,  and  is  chairman  of 
its  vocational  committee. 

'fhe  Guardian  described  her 
as  “an  enthusiast:  a  fighter-for- 
causes;  a  taker-up  of  odd,  un¬ 
orthodox  cults  and  activities. 
Long  liefore  it  was  fashionable 
she  learned  to  play  the  guitar 
and  W’ith  a  group  of  musical 
friends  collected  folk  ballads. 
With  equal  ardor  and  persist¬ 
ence  she  is  interested  in  such 
things  as  flying  saucers  and 
free  will.” 

Of  all  her  interests  and  ac¬ 
complishments,  the  Peanut  Club 
is  the  one  that  is  perhaps  closest 
to  her  heart.  In  1932,  while  still 
a  reporter,  she  wrote  a  parody 
on  a  children’s  corner — called  it 
“The  Peanut  Club”  and  herself 
“Aunt  Agatha.”  It  appeared  in 
a  newspaper  published  by  the 
Courier  staff  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Tunbridge  Wells  hospital 
fund.  In  it  she  offered  a  bag  of 
peanuts  to  anyone  bringing 
along  twelve  1931  pennies  for 
the  hospital  fund.  A  little  girl 
took  the  column  seriously  and 
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THOUGHT  FOR  FOOD— Joseph  Jahn,  editor  Sayville  (N.Y.)  Suffolk 
County  News;  Kenneth  Byerly,  journalism  Department,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  and  Omer  W.  Johnson,  editor,  Kettering-Oakwood 
(Ohio)  Times,  get  into  the  swing  of  the  opening  night  buffet  get-together 
at  the  recent  International  Conference  of  Weekly  Editors. 


More  than  10,000  people  accelerated  to 
death  last  year  by  exceeding  the  speed 
limit.  Speed  accounted  for  almost  twice 
as  many  fatalities  as  any  other  action 
by  drivers. 

You  can’t  repeat  too  often  through 
editorials,  stories,  articles  and  fillers 
that  speed  is  a  killer.  Urge  your  readers 
to  slow  down  and  live. 

You’ll  find  background  information  in 
“Cowboys  and  Engines,’’  The  Travelers 
1962  book  of  statistics  on  street  and 
highway  accidents  and  fatalities.  For 
additional  free  copies,  write  today. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT — Howard  R.  Long,  chairman  of  the  Depar+menf 
of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Conference,  kicks  around  some  community  journalism  problems  with 
Editors  Don  Pease,  Oberlin  (Ohio)  News-Tribune,  and  his  wife,  left; 
and  Edith  Boys  Enos,  Mishawaka  (Ind.)  Enterprise,  right. 


turned  up,  clutching  her  pen-  Today  the  Club  has  nearly  a 
nies,  asking  to  become  Peanut,  million  members  in  all  parts  of 
The  club  became  a  ijermanent  the  world  and  Mrs.  Clemetson 
feature  in  the  Courier.  laments  that  “I  no  longer  have 

Just  as  the  club  had  enough  the  time  to  organize  all  the  fun- 
funds  for  a  children’s  wing  on  fairs,  fetes  and  village  meetings 
the  Queen  Victoria  Hospital,  which  in  the  old  days  took  up  so 
East  Grinstead,  nationalization  much  of  my  life.” 
of  British  medical  services  took  But  despite  a  crowded  sched- 
place  and  under  the  law'  all  ule  on  her  short  American  visit, 
charitable  collections  were  ghe  is  busily  enrolling  practic- 
claimed  by  the  Ministry  of  ally  every  American  she  meets 
Health  to  be  administered  as  the  as  a  “peanut.” 

Ministry  thought  fit. 

Mrs.  Clemetson  vowed  that 

the  funds  would  not  be  turned  Lloyd  Thomas  Buys 

over  to  the  Ministry  At  a  pub-  Westminster  Herald 
lie  meeting,  to  which  the  entire 

town  of  East  Grinstead  rallied.  Seal  Beach,  Calif, 

she  declared  that  she  w’ould  go  Lloyd  Thomas,  publisher  of 
to  prison  before  signing  the  the  Westminster  Herald,  has 
money  away.  Eventually  the  purchased  the  Seal  Beach  Surf 
Ministry  gave  way  and  the  and  Sun  from  Charles  Wheeler 
Children’s  wing  at  East  Grin-  and  converted  the  offset  weekly 
stead  was  opened  in  1955  by  the  to  letterpress,  printed  in  the 
Queen  Mother.  Herald  pl''nt. 
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The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  Companies 

HARTFORD  15,  CONNECTICUT 


just  one  part  of  the 


Here 

concrete 

is 

flame-tested 
to  2000°F. 


The  $10,000,000  Research  and  Development  Lab> 
oratories  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  con¬ 
tain  the  world’s  largest  assembly  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  and  equipment  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  portland  cement  and  concrete. 


Newest  facility  at  the  Skokie,  Illinois,  Laboratories 
of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  is  the  Fire  Re¬ 
search  Center.  In  the  huge  furnace  pictured  above, 
beams  and  girders  are  subjected  to  licking  flames 
from  gas  jets.  In  other  furnaces,  whole  floor  sections 
are  subjected  to  hours  of  intense  heat . . .  not  to  set 
up  ratings,  but  to  determine  the  fire  endurance  of 


various  types  of  concrete  and  structural  designs.  The 
findings  enable  architects  and  engineers  to  design  and 
build  concrete  structures  of  even  greater  safety,  en¬ 
durance  and  economy. 


In  the  nearby  Structural  Laboratory,  the  building 
itself  serves  as  a  giant  testing  machine.  Here,  full- 
scale  girders  are  tested  to  destruction,  and  whole 
bridge  and  building  sections  tested  under  various 
conditions  of  loadings.  In  still  another  laboratory,  a 
machine  capable  of  exerting  a  force  of  a  million 
pounds  bears  down  on  a  foot-thick  concrete  cylinder 
until  it  literally  explodes. 


40-foot  furnace  gives  concrete  the  flame  test! 


cement  industry's  research  facility 


Some  of  the  research  carried  out  here  is  funda¬ 
mental-designed  to  increase  basic  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  nature  of  portland  cement  and  concrete. 
Other  projects  are  directed  to  development  of  new 
and  improved  uses  of  these  materials,  and  to  new 
construction  techniques.  Still  other  projects  are  de¬ 
voted  to  solving  problems  in  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement,  to  assure  a  uniform,  high  quality 
product,  whatever  the  source. 


Any  patentable  discovery  is  dedicated  to  public 
use.  All  results  are  freely  given  to  America’s  de¬ 
signers,  engineers  and  builders  through  PCA’s  dis¬ 
trict  offices,  located  in  major  cities  of  North  America, 
and  in  Hawaii.  In  this  way,  the  79  progressive  (and 
competing)  cement  manufacturers  who  voluntarily 
support  the  Association  work  together  to  help  bring 
about  finer  concrete  highways  and  streets,  better 
housing  and  more  efficient  structures  of  all  kinds. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  Headquarters:  33  West  Grand  A ve.,  Chicago  10,  III, 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 


PROMOTION 


Omaha  Show  Wagon 
A  Hit  on  the  Road 

By  George  Wilt 


Like  the  amied  forces  special 
services  and  USO  shows  that 
brought  live  entertainment  to 
troops  in  the  field,  the  World- 
Herald  Show’  Wagon  provides 
variety  show’s  for  grassroots 
America. 

The  Ouiaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  built  the  Show’  Wagon 
in  1951  through  its  non-profit 
auxiliary  organization,  World- 
Herald  Goodfellows  Charities 
Inc.  During  the  past  decade,  this 
mobile  stage  unit  has  provided 
free  entertainment  for  more 
than  200,000  residents  of  the 
area.  Thousands  of  youthful  per¬ 
formers  have  appeared  in  the 
travelling  summer  theater  in 
nearly  10,000  acts. 

In  1951,  the  van  w’as  presented 
to  the  Omaha  Parks  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Department  and  this  agency 
has  taken  care  of  the  mainten¬ 
ance  and  operation  of  the  Show’ 
Wagon  since  tnat  time. 

While  being  towed  from  park 
to  park,  the  Show  Wagon  looks 
like  an  ordinary  truck  trailer. 
Once  in  place  for  a  show’,  an 
enchanting  transformation  takes 
place.  One  side  folds  dow’n  to 
become  a  stage  15  feet  square. 
A  canvas  apron  is  low’ered  to 
hide  the  w’heels.  And  lattice 
wings  are  set  up  in  the  rear 
w’here  performers  aw’ait  their 
entrances. 

The  van  has  its  ow’n  curtains, 
footlights,  sound  system,  piano 
and  electric  generator.  An  audi¬ 
ence  and  performers  are  the 
only  additional  components 
needed  to  put  on  a  show. 

Each  summer  the  World- 
Herald  sponsors  competitions  in 
three  age  groups  from  12  years 
and  below  to  20,  to  encourage  the 
development  of  talent.  Six  dis¬ 


trict  contests  and  a  finals  are 
staged.  Trophies  and  certificates 
are  presented  to  outstanding 
performers. 

This  new’spaper  venture  into 
show’  business  is  another 
example  of  demonstrating  the 
intimate  relationship  betw’een 
the  paper  and  the  people  it 
serves. 

And  if  the  broadcast  media 
can  get  in  the  news  business,  I 
guess  new’spapers  can  horn  in 
on  the  entertainment  field.  With¬ 
out  commercials,  too. 

*  *  * 

AREA  SECTIONS  —  The 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  have  released  a 
series  of  promotion  pieces  and 
letters  announcing  zoned  circu¬ 
lation.  According  to  John  F. 
Blatt,  promotion  manager,  the 
area  sections  have  been  effective 
in  bringing  non-advertisers  into 
the  newspaper  advertising  field 
because  of  the  lower  rates.  He 
added  that  many  of  these  adver¬ 
tisers  w’ho  got  their  feet  w’et 
w’ith  area  advertising  are  now’ 
.some  of  better  full-circulation 
advertisers  in  the  Times  and 
Oklahoman. 

*  »  ♦ 

BARBERSHOP— The  second 
annual  Barbershop  Quartet 
Competition,  sponsored  by  News- 
day,  Long  Island  daily,  drew’  a 
crow’d  of  more  than  15,000  at 
the  finals.  It  was  nearly  four 
times  larger  than  the  audience 
at  last  year’s  contest.  Winners 
received  bronze  plaques  decor¬ 
ated  with  miniature  barber  poles 
and  individual  pewter  mugs,  pre¬ 
sented  by  promotion  manager 
David  R.  George. 

*  *  * 

WITHHOLDING— A  New 


York  Mirror  brochure,  mailed 
to  banking  institutions,  reprints 
editorials,  news  stories  and  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  pertaining  to  the 
Administration’s  proposal  for 
w’ithholding  income  taxes  on 
dividends  and  interest.  The 
Mirror  had  opposed  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  was  defeated. 

*  *  * 

TRIPS — To  combat  summer 
circulation  slumps,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  is  offering  its  car¬ 
riers  a  “Summer  Spectacular.’’ 
A  trip  to  both  New  York  and 
Washington  can  be  earned  by 
the  carrier  salesmen  for  50 
points  earned  during  the  contest, 
or  70  points  if  they  draw  against 
points  from  their  “hold  file.” 

4:  * 

TESTIMONIAL— A  half¬ 
page  promotion  ad  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  reproduces 
a  testimonial  letter  from  Udolf’s, 
Hartford  menswear  store.  The 
letter  points  out  the  success  of 
Father’s  Day  promotions,  and 
notes  that  many  customers  come 
from  towns  outside  Greater 
Hartford. 

*  *  * 

CAMP — Promotion  ads  in  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  tell 
readers  about  Camp  Courant,  a 
non-profit  enterprise  conducted 
by  the  Hartford  Courant  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  solicits  contributions 
to  the  fund. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ANDY — The  change  in  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
now  published  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  hasn’t  affected  the  Mil- 
w’aukee  promotion  picture.  Court 
Conlee,  Journal  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  w’rites  that  Andy  Hertel 
will  continue  to  be  manager  of 
Sentinel  promotion,  and  Charlie 
Collins  will  continue  to  direct 
the  Sentinel  Sports  Show’. 

• 

Indiana  U.  Award 
To  David  L.  DeJean 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

David  L.  DeJean  of  Salem 
W’as  named  the  outstanding  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Indiana  University 
News  Conference  awards  ban¬ 
quet  June  6. 

Mr.  DeJean’s  award  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  1.  U.  Foundation 
$150  journalism  scholarship  to 
be  used  in  the  fall  of  1963,  and 
can  be  renewed  if  a  high  scholas¬ 
tic  average  is  maintained.  He 
is  entering  his  senior  year  at 
Salem-Washington  Township 
High  School. 

Copyright  information 

Basic  questions  are  answered  on  how  to 
copyright  literary  and  other  material  in 
the  U.S..  in  a  free  handy  eight-page 
folder  published  by  Daniel  S.  Mead, 
literary  agent.  91.5  Broadway.  New  York 
10.  The  folder  tells  what  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  copyrighted,  and  what  can’t: 
how  to  go  about  it;  how  long  it  lasts:  how 
material  can  revert  to  "public  domain" 
if  not  recopyrighted;  and  so  on. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH^ 

Will  Fowler’s  book  about  his 
father,  the  late  Gene  Fowler, 
famous  newspaperman  and 
author,  will  be  published  in 
October  under  title,  “That 
Young  Man  From  Denver.” 

1'  *  * 

Ethel  M.  King  is  author  of  t 
“Reflections  of  Reedy”  (Gerald 
J.  Rickard,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.), 
a  biography  of  William  Marion 
Reedy  of  Reedy's  Mirror,  The 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Mr.  Reedy  will  be  on  Dec.  11. 

He  died  in  1920.  Mr.  Reedy  w’as 
a  newspaperman  before  he 
edited  his  famous  literary  and 
philosophical  weekly  in  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Reedy  and  Theodore 
Dreiser  w’orked  together  on  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  1892- 
93. 

*  *  * 

“How  To  Be  Brief — An  Index 
to  Simple  Writing”  (Harper  & 
Row’,  $2.95)  by  Rudolf  Flesch, 
nationally  know’n  authority  on 
simple  and  effective  writing, 
w’ill  be  published  Aug.  29. 

*  *  * 

“Journalist  —  Eyewitness  to 
History”  (Macmillan,  $3.50)  is 
a  book  for  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students  considering  jour-  ^ 
nalism  as  a  career.  Its  author 
is  Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  It 
is  one  of  a  career  book  series 
edited  by  Charles  W.  Cole, 
former  president  of  Amherst 
College  and  now'  U.S.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Chile.  Mr.  Brucker  said 
his  purpose  w’as  to  attract  and 
intrigue  prospective  newspaper¬ 
men  and  to  give  them  a  journey¬ 
men’s  view  of  what  really  lies 
behind  the  headlines. 

*  *  it> 

Don  Robert.son,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Denier  and  the 
Cleveland  News,  had  his  third 
book  published.  It  is  “The  River 
and  the  Wilderness?”  a  major 
and  monumental  (764  pages) 
novel  about  the  Civil  War. 
(Doubleday.  $7.50).  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son,  W’ho  now  lives  in  New  York, 
is  working  on  a  play  and  more 
novels,  four  in  all. 

• 

Type  Directory 

The  1962-63  Type  Face  Direc¬ 
tory,  published  hy  the  Typogra¬ 
phers  Association  of  New  York 
(461  Eighth  Ave.),  $2  per  copy, 
lists  1,971  specimens  and  the- ». 
names  of  typographers  who 
carry  them.  This  is  the  12th  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  handy,  alphabetical 
guide  to  machine  and  handset 
fonts  of  type. 
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giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  EDITORIAL  W  ORKSHOP 

I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud  | 

“  Setting  the  Style — HI  | 

S  (The  last  of  three  colioinis  on  the  wire  services’  | 
1  stylebook.)  | 

i  As  an  introduction  to  the  section  on  punctuation  (II),  1 

3  we  are  given  the  following  dictum:  “Punctuation  in  m 

1  printing  serves  the  same  purpose  as  voice  inflection  J 

1  in  speaking.  Proper  phrasing  avoids  ambiguity,  insures  M 

1  clarity  and  lessens  need  for  punctuation.”  1 

j;  The  need  or  desirability  for  any  general  .statement  on  | 
3  punctuation  in  a  stylebook  is  dubious.  But  if  such  a  ■ 

g  generality  is  desirable,  it  might  be  better  expressed.  1 

§  Punctuation,  to  put  it  briefly,  organizes  writing.  As  for  g 

i  speech,  pauses  are  more  nearly  analogous  with  punctua-  1 

1  tion  than  inflection.  What  kind  of  inflection  is  there  in  % 

1  speech  other  than  “voice”  inflection?  Prevents  would  g 

j  have  been  a  better  word  than  avoids  in  reference  to  1 

g  ambiguity;  this  misuse  creates  a  bit  of  ambiguity  itself.  1 

1  These  latter  two  criticisms  of  the  expression  may  be  § 

1  ((uibbling,  but  this  kind  of  writing,  which  is  character-  g 

1  i.stic  of  the  book,  does  not  geneiate  confidence  in  the  | 

i  instruction.  g 

g  The  statement  that  “propei-  phrasing”  lessens  the  need  m 
1  for  punctuation  implies  that  punctuation  is  somehow  | 

1  undesirable  and  to  be  avoided.  This  perpetuates  a  hoary  J 

I  newsroom  superstition  which  has  done  enormous  damage  | 

1  by  discouraging  the  punctuation  that  is  necessary.  | 

i  Generalities  of  this  kind,  when  not  mischievous,  are  silly  | 

1  and  meaningless.  g 

1  The  list  of  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  10  (4.1,  Numerals)  h 
§  is  too  long  and  confusing.  Apart  from  tabular  and  1 

g  statistical  matter,  there  is  no  point  in  them.  The  list  is  g 

1  all  but  impossible  to  follow  consi.stently,  as  an  examina-  g 

1  tion  of  wire  copy  shows.  g 

1  For  handling  large  round  sums  of  money,  the  stylebook  m 
1  recommends  such  forms  as  million.  Fine;  this  is  1 
1  conducive  to  readability.  But  carrying  decimalization  to  m 

g  more  than  one  place  in  such  forms  is  dubious  ($4.35  g 

g  million).  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  one  place  should  be  g 

1  the  limit.  I 

1  Among  the  things  for  which  the  use  of  numerals  g 
1  rather  than  words  is  directed  is  “orchestra  instruments.”  g 

g  As  a  music  critic,  I  find  myself  baffled  by  this,  unless  g 

g  the  stylemongers  had  2nd  fiddle  in  mind.  g 

1  The  section  headed  “Miscellaneous”  is  a  ragbag  of  g 
m  points,  some  of  them  useful,  that  .seem  to  have  been  left  g 

§  over  from  other  parts  of  the  book.  Here  we  get  (6.4)  g 

1  “Include  in  first  reference  the  first  name  and  initials,  g 

g  or  names  or  initials  according  to  preference  of  person.”  | 

M  The  stylemongers  were  trying  to  tell  us  something,  g 

g  probably  “Do  not  give  a  name  with  a  single  initial  g 

g  (J.  Jones)  unless  it  is  unavoidable.  Use  the  form  the  g 

1  ow’ner  does:  John  F.  Kennedy  (not  J.,  J.  F.,  or  J.  g 

i  Fitzgerald).”  S 

g  I  have  not  called  attention  to  all  the  shortcomings  of  g 
1  the  joint  stylebook  in  detail;  that  would  take  too  much  H 
g  space.  I  have  merely  attempted,  hy  citing  examples,  to  g 

g  illustrate  pervasive  deficiencies.  1 

g  Why  were  America’s  two  great  wire  services  content  J 
||  to  lay  a  scnaffy  job  like  this  stylebook  before  the  editors  g 

g  of  the  nation  and,  as  the  book  notes,  the  country’s  g 

g  schools  of  journalism?  The  only  explanation  I  can  think  m 

H  of  is  that  they  did  not  consider  the  job  worth  expert  g 

g  attention.  8 

M  A  complete  overhaul  of  the  stylebook  is  indicated,  not  | 
g  so  much  as  to  the  practices  it  specifies  as  to  the  way  it  g 

p  sets  them  forth.  The  considerable  quantity  of  sawdust  B 

g  it  contains  should  be  shaken  out,  and  a  few  general  1 

1  suggestions  aimed  at  the  most  conspicuous  faults  of  g 

1  newswriting  should  be  included.  A  first-class  job  is  surely  | 

i  justified,  for  the  stylebook  can  radiate  enormous  influence  S 

I  on  the  quality  of  journalism,  to  say  nothing  of  reflecting  J 

i  the  wire  services’  own  standards  of  professionalism.  8 

s  ■ 
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Obituary 


Frank  McCavsland,  former 
shipping  news  reporter  with  the 
New  York  Sun,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  and  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  retired  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation ;  recently. 

«  *  * 

Alfred  Everest  Brodie,  60, 
columnist  with  the  Orillia 
(Ont.)  Packet  and  Times  for  12 
years,  and  associated  with  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram  and 
the  weekly  Beaverton  (Ont.) 
Express  in  his  career;  July  21. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  A.  Maloney,  43, 
rewrite  man.  New  York  Journal 
American;  July  25.  He  joined 
the  Journal  American  in  1959 
after  serving  on  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News,  and 
editor  of  Fabric  Retailer,  a 
trade  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Dewey  Russell, 
former  reporter  for  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  July  23. 

«  *  * 

J.  Robert  Shubert,  49,  United 
Press  International  newsman 
who  specialized  in  labor  cover¬ 
age;  July  25.  He  joined  the 


Pittsburgh  bureau  of  United 
Press  in  1935,  later  was  with 
UP’s  Cleveland  bureau,  and 
bureau  manager  both  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  Pittsburgh. 

*  *  * 

Luther  M.  Gideon  Jr.,  43, 
news  editor,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Record.  A  native  of  Greensboro, 
he  joined  the  Daily  News  staff 
in  1941,  moved  to  the  desk  staff 
in  1943,  and  became  Record 
Telegraph  jeditor  in  1946.  He 
was  named  news  editor  in  1952. 
*  «  « 

Karl  M.  Elish,  67,  a  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.,  newspaperman; 
July  27.  In  semi-retirement  the 
last  two  years,  he  worked  as  a 
correspondent  for  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette.  In  the 
Nineteen  Fifties,  he  covered 
Ulster,  Greene  and  Schoharie 
Counties  for  several  papers. 
Early  in  his  career  he  covered 
Berlin  for  International  News 
Service,  later  moving  to  their 
Washington  and  St.  Louis 
bureaus. 

Lift  for  Luflgin 

A.  Stein  &  Company,  Inc.  has 
selected  Earle  Ludgin  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago-based  advertising 
agency,  from  a  list  of  14  agen¬ 
cies  that  made  presentations  to 
handle  its  Perma-lift  Division 
(brassieres  and  girdles). 


Are  you  attracting 
your  share  of  key 
national  advertising? 


published  at:  NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  «  SAN  FRAHClSCO  Md  RIVERSIDE.  CAUF. 
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CIRCLLATION 


Side  Benefits  Seen 
After  Raising  Price 


By  Roger  Swain 

Publisher,  Bluffton  (Ind.)  News-Banner 


(Part  of  a  report  to  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association.) 

We  are  a  six-day  newspaper 
of  4,848  circulation  published  in 
a  tow’n  of  7,000  population  just 
25  miles  south  of  Fort  Wayne. 
We  do  not  in  any  sense  enjoy 
any  geographic  isolation. 

On  January  13  of  this  year  we 
increased  our  carrier  delivery 
1‘ate  from  45  to  50  cents  a  week 
and  our  per  copy  price  from  8 
to  10  cents. 

We  received  one  scorching 
unsigned  letter.  Actually  the 
reaction  was  nil  and  we  received 
hardly  any  complaints.  We  lost 
only  44  subscribers. 

Here  are  two  side  benefits  we 
had  not  thought  about: 

1.  Carriers  get  along  faster 
over  their  routes  on  collection 
days  as  almost  every  customer 
comes  up  rather  easily  with  a 
dollar  bill,  a  half  dollar,  or  a 
couple  of  quarters. 


Circulators  now  get  more 
home  delivery  subscribers  with  a 
NEW  Reply-O-Letter  technique. 
Our  new  portfolio  "Successful  Cir¬ 
culation  Promotions"  spells  out  the 
method  in  detail.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 

REPLY-O-LEHER 

Department  E 

1860  Broadway  at  61st  Street 
New  York  23,  N.  Y.. 

Circle  5-8118 


2.  Counting  the  carriers’ 
money  at  our  office  has  been 
greatly  facilitated.  Our  office 
girls  now  go  to  the  bank  with  a 
huge  stack  of  one  dollar  bills  and 
with  large  bags  of  half  dollars 
and  quarters  in  rolls,  with  a 
comparatively  little  amount  of 
smaller  change. 

Previous  Raise 

Our  previous  raise  was  two 
years  ago  from  40  to  45  cents 
and  from  7  to  8  cents  per  copy. 
At  that  time  our  subscriber  loss 
was  only  42.  Incidentally,  in  that 
same  year,  1960,  we  advanced 
our  own  county  mail  rate  from 
$12  to  $14  per  year  without  any 
loss  in  circulation. 

In  1955  we  had  gone  from  35 
to  40  cents  wMth  an  immediate 
loss  of  8^  subscribers.  In  1952 
we  had  gone  from  30  to  35  cents, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  135  sub¬ 
scribers.  In  every  case  all  losses 
were  recovered  in  about  four  to 
six  months  and  despite  the  price 
increases  our  circulation  has 
grown  more  than  25  percent  in 
the  last  decade. 

Our  experience,  it  will  be  seen 
from  these  figures,  has  been  that 
as  the  rates  become  higher  it 
also  became  all  the  easier  to 
raise  them.  There  was  less  and 
less  public  reaction. 

It  was  our  opinion  that  1962 
provides  an  ideal  “business  cli¬ 
mate”  for  a  raise  and  it  surely 
proved  to  be  so. 

*  *  * 

BOAT  DELIVERY 

The  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times  made  friends  among  sum¬ 
mer  residents  and  local  adver¬ 
tisers  by  delivering  copies  to 
lake-front  resident  of  18-mile- 
long  Candlewood  Lake.  It  took 
five  boats  to  cover  the  100  miles 
of  shorefront.  The  one-shot  pro- 


Coin  Opwratwd  Nwwttondt. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

11486  Hart  St.. 
North  Hollywood.  ColH. 


motion  will  be  repeated  next 
year. 

*  *  * 

BEHAVIOR  CLAUSE 

Pomona,  Calif. 

The  Pomona  Progress-Bulle¬ 
tin  has  added  a  “behavior  and 
citizenship”  clause  to  its  con¬ 
tract  with  newspaper  carriers. 
The  action  followed  a  court  case. 

The  added  clause  states  the 
publisher  will  encourage  carriers 
in  the  direction  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  and  proper  behavior.  It 
notes  the  publisher’s  views  of 
what  constitutes  behavior  which 
would  reflect  on  the  paper  or  the 
boys  and  states  that  violations 
may  result  in  termination  of 
contracts. 

The  change  followed  a 
parent’s  charge  that  his  son  had 
been  illegally  fired.  This  boy  had 
entered  a  pasture  declared  “off 
limits”  for  the  carriers.  The 
parent  said  there  was  nothing 
in  the  contract  to  cover  such  an 
action. 

The  court  upheld  the  news¬ 
paper.  Money  the  boy  collected 
after  his  dismissal  was  awarded 
to  the  P-B.  Despite  this  ruling, 
the  paper  issued  new  contracts 
to  all  carriers  and  reports  there 
were  no  parental  objections. 

♦  ♦  * 

AROUND-THE-WORLD 

The  two  most  excited  carrier- 
boys  in  the  country  are  Ricky 
Hidlebaugh  ( Davenport,  Iowa, 
Newspapers)  and  David  McKay 
(Sacramento,  Calif.,  Union). 

On  Aug.  4  the  two  boys  depart 
on  an  around-the-world  trip  via 
Qantas  Airways — their  award 
for  being  selected  as  the  out¬ 
standing  carriers  at  last  spring’s 
National  Newspaperboy  Conven¬ 
tion,  sponsored  by  Family 
Weekly  and  its  distributing 
newspapers. 

A  program  of  special  events 
has  been  planned  for  them  by 
organizations  and  personalities 
in  each  of  the  countries  they 
visit. 

MONTREAL  KIOSKS 

i  Montreal 

Newspapers  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  in  Montreal  will  be  sold 
from  modernistic  newsstands  if 
the  City^of  Montreal’s  further 
attempt  to  make  some  150 
Kiosks  uniform  is  finally 
accepted. 

Executive  Chairman  Lucien 
Saulnier  has  revealed  plans  for 
a  new  stand.  Previous  efforts 
have  sparked  controversy.  In 
1958,  a  newsstand  was  patterned 
after  a  Paris  original.  A  private 
firm  was  to  build  it  at  no  cost  to 
vendors  or  the  city;  advertising 
revenue,  derived  from  commer¬ 
cial  notices  pasted  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  kiosk,  was  to  cover 
the  expense. 

News  vendors  and  publishers 


squelched  the  idea,  on  tiie 
grounds  that  it  was  unsuitable 
for  Montreal.  The  idea  was 
dropped. 

Electrically  Healed 

However,  now  the  City  Execu¬ 
tive  has  announced  a  kiosk  whicii 
seems  to  cover  at  least  some  of 
the  objections  voiced  against  the 
former  bullet-shaped  newsbox. 
The  present  stand  is  rectangular 
shaped.  It  ivill  be  built  of  steel 
and  electrically  heated. 

Twenty  of  the  new  stands  will 
soon  make  their  appearance  on 
city  streets.  All  will  be  rented  at 
a  fee. 


Funk  Organizes 
New  Newspaper 
Supplement  Co. 

Los  Angeles 

Deane  Funk,  general  manager 
of  United  Western  Newspapers 
Inc.,  has  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  magazine  publish¬ 
ing  subsidiary.  United  Western 
Enterprises  Inc.,  with  Robert 
D.  Thomas  as  vice  president  and 
general  manager. 

Main-stem  of  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  will  be  American  Yachts- 
tnan/West  Coast  Boating  News, 
published  by  Mr.  Thomas  since 
1958.  A  former  part  owner  of 
the  West  Los  Angeles  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Westwood  Hills 
Press,  Mr.  Thomas  will  re¬ 
linquish  his  post  as  general 
manager  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  a  position  he  has  held  I 
since  the  sale  of  the  papers  to 
United  Western  Newspapers  in 
1956. 

The  new  company  will  seek 
to  expand  the  publication  of  off¬ 
set  supplements  for  newspapers 
and  is  considering  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  other  magazines  at  a 
later  date. 

Other  officers  of  the  subsidi¬ 
ary  corporation  are  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Funk,  president,  and  David  L. 
Porter,  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Mrs.  Funk  is  also  president  of 
the  parent  company,  publishers 
of  the  Santa  Moniea  Evening 
Outlook. 

Jerry  Tidwell  remains  as 
general  manager  of  American 
Y'achtsman/West  Coast  Boating 
News  and  Dean  Trier  as  editor. 


15c  for  Weekly 

Littleton,  N.  H. 

For  12  years  the  Littleton 
Courier,  a  weekly  in  the  White 
Mountains  area,  has  been  able  to 
absorb  the  soaring  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  no  longer,  so  it  has 
raised  the  price  from  10c  to  15c 
a  copy. 
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Newspapers’  Building 
On  Former  Slum  Site 


Saint  John,  N.  B.  of  floor  space,  more  than  dou- 
The  local  newspapers  here  ble  that  available  in  the  present 
have  taken  the  first  step  in  the  uptown  plant.  Equipment  will 
industrial  reclamation  of  a  include  a  five-unit  Hoe  color 
slum  area.  convertible  press. 

The  occasion  was  marked  at  Site  of  the  new  plant  is  the 
a  ceremony  in  City  Hall  when  center  of  the  city’s  East  End 
Mayor  Eric  L.  Teed  turned  over  urban  renewal  area,  a  massive 
the  deed  to  a  site  for  a  plant  slum  clearance  project  launched 
to  New  Brunswick  Publishing  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Company  Limited.  Publisher  Ralph  Costello  said 

The  company  —  which  pub-  he  hoped  the  new  plant  will  be 
lishes  the  morning  Telegraph-  the  cornerstone  for  the  entire 
Journal  and  the  afternoon  Eve-  development,  and  its  design  will 
ning  Times-Globe — will  erect  a  be  a  challenge  for  the  other  in¬ 
building  with  56,000  square  feet  dustries  which  will  follow. 


A  NEW  PLANT  will  be  under  construction  in  Saint  John  soon  to 
house  the  New  Brunswick  Publishing  Company's  Telegraph-Journal  and 
Evening  Times-Globe.  Shown  at  a  deed  ceremony  in  City  Hall  are, 
left  to  right:  L.  W.  Bewick,  general  manager  of  the  company  (holding 
an  architect's  sketch  of  the  new  building);  Ralph  Costello,  president  and 
publisher;  City  Solicitor  H.  D,  Hopkins,  and  tdayor  Eric  L.  Teed. 


Approach . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


Yule  ill  July  Section 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  News  for  July  25 
carried  a  12-page  “Christmas 
in  July”  section  to  stimulate 
sales  of  ’62  cars  and  accessories 
for  auto  dealers  and  allied  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  area.  The  same 
edition  also  carried  an  eight- 
page  section  for  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  featuring  a  “Yard  and 
Patio  Jamboree”  theme. 


plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 


Only  GOSS 
offers  full  choice 
of  newspaper 
presses-  H 
in  Offset  ^ 
Letterpress  I 
Rotogravure  I 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


Adopts  Bulk  Rate 

Effective  Sept.  13,  the  Mon¬ 
treal  La  Patrie  will  adopt  bulk 
ad  rates  and  increase  its  flat 
rate  15c,  according  to  De  Cler- 
que-Shannon,  publishers  repre¬ 
sentatives. 
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Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


Art  Gallery 
Puts  Culture 
In  City  Room 

Phoenix 

Nine  paintings  and  drawings, 
valued  at  an  estimated  $10,000, 
have  been  hung  in  the  Arizona 
Republic's  enlarged  city  room 
and  managing  editor’s  office. 

J.  Edward  Murray,  managing 
editor,  was  responsible  for  the 
crusade  to  bring  culture  to  the 
city  room.  He  said  he  had  the 
art  works  hung  to  keep  the  walls 
from  being  taken  over  by  cal¬ 
endars,  maps  and  other  less  at¬ 
tractive  objects. 

It’s  all  a  part  of  the  upsurge 
in  art  that  is  sweeping  through 
Arizona,  a  sw’eep  that  has  in¬ 
cluded  the  installation  of  murals 


INSPIRATIONAL  —  Receptionist 
Gayle  Boyd  is  pictured  in  the  en¬ 
larged  city  room  of  the  Arizona 
Republic.  Works  of  art  adorn  the 


Newspaper  Crusades 


on  bank  buildings  and  other 
business  establishments,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  $500,000  Phoenix 
Art  Museum  building  and  the 
founding  of  thriving  art  colonies 
in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

The  Republic’s  exhibit  on 
loan  from  the  museum,  ranges 
from  an  oil  painting,  “Boat  at 
Bridge,”  by  Willemse,  described 
as  “a  contemporary  American 
abstract  expressionist,”  to  an 
original  drawing  for  a  book  il¬ 
lustration  by  Ludwig  Bemel- 
mans. 

A  painting  by  Duncan,  of 
“the  school  of  Paris,”  titled 
“Marine  Composition,”  has  been 
particularly  puzzling  to  news¬ 
men  attempting  to  figure  it  out. 
For  the  enlightenment  of  his 
staff,  Mr.  Murray  has  placed  a 
card  beside  the  painting  which 
explains  the  artists’  style  thus: 
“Non-objective  composition,  al¬ 
lied  to  Tachism  which  means 
largely  accidental/haphazard 
slopping  on  of  the  paint,  occa¬ 
sionally  in  some  imaginative 
way.” 

One  painting  on  the  city  room 
wall,  titled  simply  “Abstract,”  is 


to  be  replaced,  Mr.  Murray 
having  dismissed  it  as  “too  far 
out,  a  parody  on  modem  ab¬ 
stract  form.” 

Two  of  the  works  hang  in 
Murray’s  office.  One,  “Three 
Standing  Nudes,”  is  a  wash 
drawing  by  John  Waddell,  an 
associate  professor  of  art  at 
Arizona  State  University.  The 
other  is  an  abstract  painting, 
“Masquerader  and  the  Poet,”  by 
Charles  Campbell,  a  Phoenix 
artist. 

The  exhibit  has  drawn  mixed 
comment  from  the  newspaper 
staff. 

Gene  McLain,  crime  reporter, 
looked  askance  at  a  painting  of 
a  partly  undraped  figure  and 
said  he  thought  it  might  be  a 
bit  embarrassing  for  a  school¬ 
teacher  escorting  pupils  on  a 
tour  of  the  newspaper  plant. 

Mr.  Murray  himself  .summed 
it  up  this  way:  “So  far  it’s  been 
an  interesting  experiment. 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  good 
cracks,  most  of  them  unprint¬ 
able.  But,  on  balance,  I  think  the 
staff  is  in  favor  of  the  idea.” 


More  Sophisticated 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
Group  and  Unit 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


Prof.  John  Hohenberg,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  says  there  is 
“compelling  evidence”  to  show 
that  American  newspapers  are 
broadening  their  concept  of  pub¬ 
lic  service. 

Dipping  in  hundreds  of  en¬ 
tries  in  the  prize  competition,  he 
offered  examples  from  nearly  50 
newspapers  “as  evidence  of 
growth  and  sophistication  in  re¬ 
sponsible  American  journalism.” 
His  views  were  contained  in  the 
Summer  issue  of  Cobimbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  Review,  published  quar¬ 
terly  by  the  Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism  School. 

“Thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  newspaper  press 
had  a  near-monopoly  on  the 
news  and  the  world  seemed  far 
less  complicated,  many  a  good 
American  newspaper  considered 
its  public  duty  fulfilled  when  it 
helped  send  a  rascal  to  jail,”  de¬ 
clared  Professor  Hohenberg.  He 
added:  “That  is  not  enough  to¬ 
day.” 

And,  until  recent  years,  with 
few  exceptions,  newspapers’  in¬ 
vestigatory  work,  he  stated,  was 
limited  to  the  rooting  out  of 
graft  and  corruption,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  foray  in  defense  of  civil 
liberties. 

“Now,  in  addition,  any  news¬ 
paper  that  values  the  respect 
of  its  community  must  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  delve  into  urban  renewal, 
education,  science  and  medicine, 
social  welfare,  public  utilities, 
roads  and  housing,  and  many 
another  subject  that  once  was 
thought  to  be  of  little  interest,” 
said  the  Review  article,  entitled 
“New  Patterns  in  Public  Serv¬ 
ice.” 

“Moreover,  the  degree  of 
sophistication  in  the  handling 


of  such  materials  indicates  a 
more  adult  approach  to  the 
news,”  stated  the  professor. 
“Often  qualified  staff  specialists 
are  assigned  to  write  in  par¬ 
ticular  areas.  When  such  writ¬ 
ers  are  not  available,  thought¬ 
ful  editors  are  beginning  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  notion,  long  since 
adopted  by  magazines,  that  an 
outside  expert  must  be  engaged. 
This  means  less  activity  for  the 
prince  of  reporters,  the  general- 
assignment  man.  .  .  .” 

There  will  not  be  found  among 
these  leaders,  he  added,  any  of 
the  ragtag  factions  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  which  still  insists, 
despite  a  steady  depletion  of  its 
numbers,  that  it  can  get  by  on 
crime,  comics,  a  headline  dash 
of  sex  and  an  occasional  one-day 
crusade. 

“All  over  the  nation  last 
year,”  Prof.  Hohenberg  said, 
“there  were  campaigns  for  bond 
issues  for  public  improvements, 
scarcely  a  subject  that  would 
cause  an  old-time  circulation 
manager  to  gamble  on  an  in¬ 
creased  press  run.  Moreover, 
there  w’ere  even  more  intricate 
efforts  to  persuade  the  electo¬ 
rate  in  various  places  to  vote  for 
new  charters,  to  support  the  re¬ 
apportionment  of  legislative 
seats  (or  to  oppose  bad  reap¬ 
portionment)  ,  and  to  view  criti¬ 
cally  the  government.” 

• 

Legal  Rate  Raised 

New  Orleans 

A  bill  sponsored  by  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  Press  Association  in¬ 
creasing  the  rates  for  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  approved  by 
Gov.  James  H.  Davis.  It  sets 
the  rate  as  3  cents  a  word  ex¬ 
cept  in  New  Orleans  where  it 
is  3%  cents  a  word. 
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NLRB  Decides  Who’s 
To  Pat  the  Bundles 


The  hands  that  “pat”  the 
bundles  rule  the  automated  de¬ 
livery  lines  in  the  ultra-modem 
newspaper  plant.  But  who’s  to 
do  the  patting  —  technically,  a 
jogging  operation  —  was  the 
question  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

On  the  grounds  of  logric  and 
good  sense,  the  Board  finally 
ruled,  the  work  in  dispute  at  the 
New  York  Times  plant  should 
be  assigned  to  the  mailers,  not 
to  the  deliverers.  No  particular 
skill  was  involved  in  the  work, 
in  the  Board’s  view. 

During  a  two-month  period  in 
the  Fall  of  1960  when  two  un¬ 
ions  —  the  Mailers  and  the  De¬ 
liverers  —  fought  over  the  jobs, 
it  cost  the  Times  $2,000  extra 
per  week  to  hand-tie  bundles 
of  newspapers  while  the  Walla- 
star  conveyor  machines  stood 
idle. 

Contracts  Ambiguous 

The  Board  pointed  out  that 
it  had  reached  its  decision  in 
favor  of  the  mailers  because  it 
was  more  sensible  to  have  the 
“patting”  (straightening  of  bun¬ 


dles)  performed  in  the  usual 
sequence  of  the  conveyor  line, 
but  ambiguity  in  contracts  with 
the  two  unions  involving  the 
words  “handling”  and  “pass¬ 
ing”  of  bundles  made  it  a  diffi¬ 
cult  case  to  decide. 

At  times,  the  deliverers  were 
stationed  where  bundles  for  city 
delivery  had  to  be  straightened. 
Otherwise  the  work  was  done 
by  mailers  along  the  line. 

“The  Company’s  decision,”  the 
Board  stated,  “to  have  mailers 
do  the  hand  straightening  of 
bundles  at  all  times  served  to 
give  continuous,  smooth  and 
integrated  control  of  the  entire 
conveyor  belt  to  a  single  group 
and  avoided  any  artificial  place¬ 
ment,  in  the  midst  of  mailers,  of 
an  employe  from  the  deliverer 
group  to  perform  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  and  completely  unskilled 
chore.” 

Work  Described 

The  Board  described  the  work 
in  dispute  as  follows: 

“Newspapers  come  from  the 
presses  to  a  press  delivery  table 
located  in  the  mail  room.  On 


each  side  of  this  table  stands  an 
employe  represented  by  the 
Mailers,  whose  function  is  to 
place  newspapers  in  stacks  or 
multiples  of  25  on  the  Walla- 
star  conveyor  belt  adjacent  to 
the  table.  The  mailer  then  hits 
a  hip  switch  or  Stack  Starter, 
activating  the  conveyor  which 
then  carries  the  papers  a  few 
feet  to  a  bottom  wrapping  ma¬ 
chine,  called  a  Star  Wrapper, 
which  is  operated  by  another 
mailer. 

“The  Star  Wrapper  places  a 
bottom  wrapper  under  each 
stack,  which  then  proceeds  fur¬ 
ther  along  the  belt  to  a  Walla- 
star  tying  machine  where  it  is 
mechanically  tied.  The  tying 
machine  is  sometimes  operated 
by  a  mailer  and  sometimes  by 
a  deliverer  employe,  the  latter 
represented  by  the  Deliverers 
Union.  From  the  tying  machine 
bundles  continue  on  successive 
conveyor  belts  to  the  delivery 
trucks. 

“As  the  stacks  of  newspapers 
move  along  on  the  Wallastar 
conveyor  belt  the  few  feet  be¬ 
tween  the  Stack  Starter  and  the 
Star  Wrapper  machines,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  straight¬ 
en  or  ‘jog’  the  stacks  so  that 
they  do  not  sag  and  so  that  no 
inserts  will  fall  out.  This  is  a 
matter  of  patting  the  sides  of 
the  bundles  by  hand  and  the 
totality  of  the  dispute  is  limited 
to  this  single  occasional  chore.” 


Hank  Ketcham  Sues 
Hall  Over  Contract 

Hank  Ketcham,  creator-car¬ 
toonist  of  “Dennis  the  Menace” 
comic  strip,  has  filed  suit  in  New 
York  Supreme  Court  asking  for 
a  declaratory  judgment  to  ter¬ 
minate  his  contract  with  the 
Hall  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Ketcham,  who  lives  in 
Switzerland,  is  represented  by 
Attorney  Francis  Christy  of  the 
firm  of  Christy,  Perkins  & 
Christy.  Mr.  Christy  declined 
to  discuss  details  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  advance  of  trial,  after 
a  conference  Wednesday  with 
Mr.  Ketcham. 

The  cartoonist  returned  to 
Switzerland  Thursday  night, 
after  attending  the  funeral  of 
his  father.  Weaver  Ketcham,  a 
retired  commander  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  in  Arizona. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Hall 
Syndicate  said  a  complaint  had 
not  been  read  and  that  it  would 
be  discussed  only  by  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  attorney,  Jerry  Dickler 
of  Hall,  Casey,  Dickler,  Howley 
&  Brady,  who  is  in  Europe.  The 
spokesman,  however,  said  the 
syndicate  is  living  up  to  its  con¬ 
tract  and  will  continue  to  work 
at  selling  “Dennis  the  Menace” 
just  as  hard  as  in  the  past. 

It  was  believed  that  the  suit 
will  revolve  around  a  so-called 
“in  perpetuity”  clause  provid¬ 
ing  terms  for  annual  rental. 


SANDY’S  AUTUMN  EPISODE  HAS  UNIQUE  “BUILT-IN”  CHRISTMAS  PLOT 

Harrowing  adventures  befall  SANDY  en  route  home  to  his  North  Pole  village  after 
his  thrilling  fight  with  the  PIRATES.  “Tweet”,  his  magic  duck,  is  grounded  with  an 
injured  wing.  So  a  Lapp  boy  guides  SANDY  over  the  snowy  tundras.  A  “built-in”  new 
Christmas  sub-plot  starts  at  Thanksgiving  and  then  runs  through  Christmas  Eve, 
when  SANDY  finally  joins  Santa  Claus  in  time  to  serve  again  as  copilot  of  Santa’s 
loaded  sleigh.  Start  SANDY’s  dramatic  autumn  episode  Sept.  3rd.  SANDY  is  full  of 
fast  action  “eye  appeal”  for  the  entire  family. 
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SYNDICATES 

Dick  Dimkel  Rates 
F  ootball-Basketball 

By  Ray  Erwin 

The  famous  34-year-old  Dun- 
kel  Football  and  Basketball  Rat¬ 
ing  Services  will  be  distributed 
to  newspapers  for  the  first  time 
this  season  by  the  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  service  consists  of  two- 
column  boxes,  in  mat  or  proof 
form,  one  each  week  for  28 
weeks.  It’s  also  available  in 
three  columns.  The  first  football 
rating  will  be  for  release  Sept. 

11  or  12,  followed  by  12  more 
Tuesday  -  Wednesday  releases. 

The  first  basketball  release  will 
be  for  Saturday,  Dec.  1.  Subse¬ 
quent  releases  will  be  for  Fri¬ 
days,  starting  Dec.  7  and  con¬ 
tinuing  for  13  more  Fridays. 

Newspapers  may  contract  for 
the  service  in  units:  the  football 
ratings,  the  basketball  ratings 
or  both. 

Winning  Record 

Newspaper  sports  editors  re¬ 
gard  Dick  Dunkel’s  record  as 
little  short  of  sensational.  In  the 
1961  football  season  his  ratings 
indicated  75.6%  of  the  winners 
in  1,740  games,  excluding  ties. 

In  the  1961-62  basketball  sea¬ 
son,  teams  Dunkel  rated  as  su¬ 
perior  won  80.9%  of  the  3,274 
games  covered  by  the  series. 

The  Dunkel  Ratings  have  such 
accuracy  and  acceptance  that 
they  are  used  by  colleges  to  seed 
tournaments,  to  chart  team 
progress  and  scout  opponents. 


Proaelior  for  tlie  people! 

Whenever  and  wherever  he  speaks  people  come  from 
miles  around  .  .  .  drawn  hy  the  magnetism  of  the  man 
.  .  .  his  magnificent  gift  for  probing  problems  with  a 
humanness,  depth  and  insight  that  brings  brightness 
and  hope  .  .  . 

BILLY  GRAHAM 

in  his  column  “My  Answer”  shares  wisdom,  throws  light  on 
ordinary  ethical  and  moral  puzzlers.  ..clears  up  simple  questions 
on  family  relations... leaves  readers  feeling  better  and  encouraged. 
A  popular  column  for  all  the  family,  it  builds  friends  as  well 
as  readers,  adds  and  holds  circulation.  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire  or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chienqo  Trihunv  York  AV»#r« 

SuntiimtOrn  Bullttinn,  JV<>ir  York 

Tribunr  Toirrr,  VhtraQO 


The  ratings  cover  all  700  foot¬ 
ball  colleges  and  900  basketball 
colleges. 

Subscribers  through  the  years 
have  included  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  New  York  Journal- 
Anierican,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post 
&  Times-Star,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  and  scores  of 
small  newspapers. 

Some  newspapers  have  built 
entire  pages  of  advertising 
around  the  Dunkel  box  because 
of  its  high  readership. 

In  the  past,  the  service  has 
been  syndicated  by  the  Dunkel 
Sports  Research  Service,  Or¬ 
mond  Beach,  Fla. 

Meet  Diek  Dunkel 

Dick  Dunkel  (Richard  C.) 
was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio 
(1906),  attended  Wittenberg 
College  and  worked  as  sports 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Ohio) 
Sun,  Marion  (Ohio)  Star,  city 
editor  of  the  Bristol  (Tenn.) 
Bulletin  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Herald  be¬ 
fore  he  turned  professional  sta¬ 
tistician.  As  such  he  served  as 
research  and  media  executive  of 
three  leading  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  —  the  Geyer  Co.  of  Dayton, 
Benton  &  Bow’les  of  New  York 
and  Donahue  &  Coe  of  New 
York. 

Combining  his  sports  interest 


Dick  Dunkel 


with  his  knowledge  of  statistical 
techniques,  he  brought  out  his 
football  system  in  1929.  In  the 
beginning,  all  teams  were  given 
the  same  median  rating.  They 
have  found  their  own  natural 
levels  in  the  give  and  take  of 
statistical  adjustment  since  that 
time. 

“The  ratings  are  based  on  the 
continuous  combination  of  two 
averages  —  average  scoring 
margin  and  average  adjusted 
rating  of  opponents,”  explained 
Mr.  Dunkel.  “For  example,  dur¬ 
ing  the  1960  football  season, 
Iowa  played  opponents  which 
had  an  average  rating  of  97.4 
and  Iowa  outscored  those  oppon¬ 
ents  by  net  14.0  points  per  game. 
Adding  97.4  to  14.0  gave  Iowa 
its  No.  1  rating  of  111.4. 

How  It's  Done 

“That  illustrates  how  ratings 
are  computed  for  teams  having 
‘plus’  scoring  margin,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “In  the  case  of  ‘minus’ 
scoring  margins,  the  latter  are 
subtracted  from  opposition  rat¬ 
ings  to  complete  the  computa¬ 
tion. 

“Each  team  starts  a  new  av¬ 
erage  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
season,”  he  added.  “Ratings 
from  the  previous  year  are  car¬ 
ried  over  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  the  new  averages 
a  start.  Thus,  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  all  teams  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  set  their  own  ratings 
without  the  intrusion  of  any¬ 
one’s  guesswork,  estimating,  or 
opinion. 

“In  that  respect  the  ratings 
function  in  the  same  purely  ob¬ 
jective  manner  as  do  bowling 
averages,  baseball  batting  and 
pitching  averages,  or  golf  handi- 
cars,”  said  Mr.  Dunkel.  “There¬ 
fore,  we  do  not  ‘pick’  winners 
or  guess  at  future  scoring  mar¬ 
gins  and  that  is  why  our  sys¬ 
tem  has  displayed  maximum  ac¬ 
curacy  year  after  year.” 

Past  Performance 

Mr.  Dunkel  emphasized  that 
his  rating  service  shows  past 
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performance  records.  It  does  nut 
in  any  sense  offer  gambling 
odds.  He  said  there  are  suppose  ! 
to  be  about  100,000,000  college 
sports  fans  in  the  U.  S.  and 
only  a  tiny  proportion,  not  even 
five  percent,  are  serious  gam¬ 
blers. 

Dick  Dunkel  says  teams  rate 
themselves  by  their  records  and 
that  he  does  not  rate  them  or 
guess  at  future  performance, 
but  merely  sets  forth  their  re¬ 
searched  actual  statistical  rec¬ 
ord.  Mr.  Dunkel  and  his  staff 
of  statisticians  work  rapidly 
over  the  weekends  after  the 
games  are  played  to  arrive  at 
the  new  weekly  rating. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Dunkel’s 
son,  Dick  Jr.,  is  family  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times. 

*  *  ♦ 

Youngest  Columnist 
Is  Youngest  Author 

Henry  Makow,  the  12-year- 
old  family  advice  columnist  who 
writes  for  35  newspapers  and 
has  appeared  on  numerous  net¬ 
work  tv  programs,  is  the  author 
of  a  book  which  is  high  on  the 
fall  promotion  lists  of  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc. 

Henry  is  the  young  Canadian 
boy  who  was  discovered  by  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal  and 
whose  column  was  soon  picked 
up  for  syndication  by  the  'Times- 
Mirror  Syndicate  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service  in  Canada. 

His  book,  “Ask  Henry,”  is 
scheduled  for  publication  in  the 
last  week  of  September. 

Henry’s  column  is  now  draw¬ 
ing  mail  about  equally  from 
adults  and  children,  with  all 
manner  of  problems  being 
thrown  at  him.  In  each  case,  he 
answers  the  questions  himself, 
with  a  unique  mixture  of  juve¬ 
nile  humor  and  sage  advice. 

Henry  works  on  his  weekly 
column  only  after  he  has  fin¬ 
ished  his  home  work. 

“I  read  over  the  letters  and 
think  about  them  for  awhile,” 
Henry  said.  “Sometimes  the 
answer  comes  to  me  while  I’m 
playing  with  my  friends,  or 
watching  tv.” 

Mail  Answered 

Answering  many  of  Henry’s 
letters  would  tax  even  adults. 
For  example: 

“I  have  a  problem  which  is 
difficult.  My  mother  always  gets 
mad  at  me  because  sometimes  I 
don’t  do  as  she  says.  But  some¬ 
times  she  does  it  for  nothing. 
She  always  gets  headaches  and 
sometimes  I  think  she  wants 
sympathy.  What  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  I  do?— PROBLEMED. 

“Dear  Problemed:  The  best 
medicine  is  some  peace  and 
quiet  and  you  can  give  it  to  her 
—HENRY.” 
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syndicate 

entences 


— “Stanton  Delaplane’s  Post¬ 
card”  (Chronicle  Feati;res-Can- 
ada  Wide  Features),  currently 
from  London,  relates  how  he 
sharpens  pencils,  reads  the 
paper,  drinks  coffee,  opens  the 
mail  to  avoid  getting  down  to 
writing  the  column.  He  laments: 

“One  thing,  I  think  there  is 
nothing  less  inspiring  than 
blank,  white  paper.  The  paper 
people  ought  to  put  out  some¬ 
thing  new.  Maybe  with  flowers 
on  it.” 

— Syndicate  service  and  news¬ 
paper  service  at  its  best:  The 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 

Observer  received  a  letter  from 
an  85-year-old  woman  reader 
who  gets  about  in  a  wheelchair 
and  walker.  She  had  come  across 
one  chapter  of  a  serial  story, 

“The  Girl  With  Red  Hair,”  by 
Rob  Eden,  which  appeared  in 
the  N&O  Dec.  31,  1929.  She  was 
so  intrigued  by  the  chapter,  she 
wrote  to  know  if  the  whole  story 
could  be  obtained. 

Sam  Ragan,  executive  editor 
of  the  newspaper,  wrote  Bruce 
Horton,  general  manager  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate, 

Des  Moines,  for  whom  Rob  Eden 
has  written  for  many  years,  and 
conveyed  the  request. 

After  much  searching,  Mr. 

Horton  found  the  proof  sheets 
of  the  story  in  the  syndicate’s 
master  files  and  airmailed  them 
to  Mr.  Ragan.  Andrea  DiValen- 
tin,  N&O  editorial  secretary, 
called  on  the  Woman  reader  and 
presented  her  with  the  whole 
story,  in  36  serials. 

— Mrs.  Robert  Quillen,  Foun¬ 
tain  Inn,  S.  C.,  who  carries  on 
the  “Aunt  Het”  philosophical 
panel  founded  by  her  late  hus¬ 
band,  recently  fell  and  broke  an 
already  paralyzed  hip,  and  is  in 
a  nursing  home  at  Greenville, 

S.  C. 

— Sixteen  and  a  half  years 
ago,  Chester  Gould,  creator  of 
“Dick  Tracy,”  (Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate) 
introduced  the  two-way  wrist 
radio  in  his  comic  strip.  It  has 
since  been  adopted,  in  principle 
at  least,  by  many  police  depart¬ 
ments. 

Now,  one  of  Tracy’s  longtime 
friends.  Diet  Smith,  a  titan  in 
the  electronics  industry,  come.s 
up  with  something  really  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  the  new  Dick  Tracy 
sequence  starting  late  in  Au¬ 
gust.  His  experimental  labora¬ 
tory  has  devised  a  space  ship 
which  travels  by  magnetic  at¬ 
traction  and  is  aided  by  atom- 
powered  energizers.  This  “space 
coupe”  needs  no  rocket  firing, 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


BIRTH  OF  A  COMIC  CHARACTER— Bil  Keane,  artist  of  "The  Family 
Circus,"  brinqs  a  brand  new  baby  to  the  cast  of  characters  of  his 
comic  panel.  "Dr."  Keane,  the  attending  obstetrician,  wears  a  surgical 
mask  for  the  delivery  as  Mrs.  Keane  looks  on. 

^‘Family  Circus^ 
Has  New  Baby 

August  1  was  a  “blessed  day” 
l)ecause  it  brought  a  “blessed 
event”  to  “The  Family  Circus,” 
the  cartoon  panel  created  by  Bil 
Keane  and  distributed  to  125 
newspapers  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous 
buildup  of  interest  and  promo¬ 
tion  all  summer  as  the  panel  has 
hinted  from  time  to  time  at  the 
forthcoming  addition  to  the  car¬ 
toon  family  of  parents  and  three 
children.  (After  all,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keane  have  five  children  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.). 

Many  newspapers  conducted 
contests  to  guess  the  sex  and 
name  and  birth  date  of  the  new 
baby.  The  big  secret  was  care¬ 
fully  kept  until  Wednesday 
morning,  when  the  panel’s 
papers  found  on  their  desks 
small  boxes  of  cigars  with  cards 
reading:  “It’s  A  Boy  in  the 
Family  Circus!  ...  so  the  cigars 
are  on  Bil  Keane.” 

The  cartoonist  has  had  many 
letters  and  telephone  calls  about 
the  panel’s  addition. 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


makes  no  noise  or  smoke,  uses 
no  launching  pad,  carries  no  fuel 
load,  yet  is  able  to  travel  at 
limitless  speeds. 

Other  Diet  Smith  inventions 
include  a  battery-powered  tv 
camera  with  self-light,  and  an 
atom  light,  1,000  times  brighter 
than  sunlight,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  thwart  bank  robberies. 

Tracy,  you’ll  recall,  was  the 
first  to  make  use  of  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  television  for  interstate 
police  lineups. 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NANO  O/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
LONG  SAM  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
OSCAR  D 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THORN  McBRIDE  D 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


— A  sequence  of  “Mutt  and 
.leff”  this  week  has  Mutt  dash¬ 
ing  to  the  refrigerator  whenever 
a  tv  commercial  begins.  Car¬ 
toonist  Al  Smith  headed  the 
strip:  “It  Pays  To  Advertise — 
In  Newspapers!” 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S  * 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  O/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


— Fulton  Lewis  Jr.,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  writer  and  news 
commentator  for  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  will  receive  the 
American  Legion’s  1962  Fourth 
Fstate  Award  at  the  national 
convention  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
in  October. 
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Carrier  Enterprise 
Nuclear  Powered 


Fifty  boys  from  newspapers  was  named  “Enterprise  Boy  of 
throughout  the  country  spent  a  1962.”  In  ceremonies  on  the  En- 
day  and  night  aboard  the  nu-  terprise  quarterdeck,  he  pre¬ 
clear  powered  aircraft  carrier  sented  Capt.  Vincent  de  Poix 
USS  Enterprise  last  week  as  with  a  volley  ball  trophy  to  be 
part  of  “Operation  Enterprise”  rotated  among  the  ship’s  teams, 
sponsored  by  Newspaper  Enter-  NEA’s  president,  Herbert  W. 
prise  Association.  Walker,  gave  the  chaplain  and 

The  visit  to  the  ship  climaxed  Capt.  de  Poix  a  check  to  buy 
a  week’s  tour  that  included  an  a  lectern  in  the  chapel  of  the 
overnight  stay  at  the  U.  S.  ship.  The  presentation  was  made 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis;  a  on  behalf  of  NEA  and  the  client 
day  and  night  at  Quantico  Ma-  newspapers  participating, 
rine  Base;  a  conducted  tour  of  Enterprising  Steve  Hargest 
the  White  House  and  Washing-  also  won  his  heart’s  desire  on 
ton  points  of  interest;  lunch-  the  trip  —  admission  to  the 
eons  with  Peace  Corps  Director  U.  S.  Navy  School  of  Music.  He 
Sargent  Shriver  and  Under  Sec-  brought  his  clarinet  along  and 
retary  of  the  Nax-y  Paul  B.  Fay  had  an  audition  at  the  school, 
and  a  cruise  abroad  the  USS  He  also  won  the  swimming  meet 
Fort  Snelling  through  the  his-  at  Annapolis, 
toric  water  complex  of  Norfolk  This  week  the  50  carrier  boys 
and  Hampton  Roads.  from  50  cities  were  back  on 

“This  first  ‘Operation  Enter-  their  routes,  sporting  “Opera- 
prise’  wins  a  four-point,  per-  tion  Enterprise”  patches  on 
feet  rating  in  Navy  parlance,  windbreaker  jackets, 
and  120  point  headlines  for  a  • 

grand  bunch  of  boys,”  reported 
Ed  Kennedy,  NEA  director  of  ■* 

special  service,  who  conceived  RnVft* 

the  program  and  put  it  into  ^  ff*C**f MJfJjro 

“Swas  implemented  by  the  SpoHS  ToUT 
U.  S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Providence,  R.  I. 

and  the  Navy  League  w’ith  co-  A  weary  but  happy  All-Star 
operation  from  government  and  School  Baseball  team  returned 
Congressional  personnel.  to  the  home  fields  July  25  after 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Joint  a  one-month  good  will  tour  of 
Chiefs  of  Staff  prevented  Presi-  Latin  and  South  America  that 
dent  Kennedy  from  personally  got  a  vital  last  minute  assist 
meeting  the  boys.  He  sent  re-  from  the  Providence  Joximal- 
grets  through  an  aide.  Bulletin. 

„  During  their  jaunt,  sponsored 

Official  Escorts  People-to-People  Commit- 

At  Quantico,  Marine  Lt.  Gen-  tee  of  Rhode  Island,  the  young 
eral  Edward  W.  Snedeker  arose  diamond  ambassadors  played 
at  5  a.m.  to  stand  in  a  chow  teams  in  Monterrey  and  Mexico 
line  with  the  boys  and  have  City,  Guatemala  City,  Mara- 
breakfast  with  them.  caibo,  Caracas  and  San  Juan. 

Ensign  Claude  Erbsen,  on  They  returned  with  a  record 
leave  from  the  Associated  Press  of  five  victories  and  seven  losses, 
while  serving  in  the  Navy’s  in-  Col.  Edward  P.  F.  Eagan  of 
formation  office,  headed  the  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Navy  group  of  escorts.  It  in-  People-to-People  Sports  Commit- 
eluded  Chief  Photographer  Rich-  tee,  said  he  was  “very  grateful 
ard  Mowrey  and  journalists  to  the  Journal-Bulletin  and  the 
Jerry  Fuller  and  Jim  Daniels,  people  of  Rhode  Island  for  sup- 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  Moore  of  the  port  that  made  the  tour  pos- 

Marine  office  of  information  sible.” 

headed  the  Marine  escorts.  An  eleventh-hour  drive  for 

Three  Leatherneck  magazine  $2,500  was  launched  by  the 
writers,  Arthur  J.  McGow’an,  newspapers  when  it  was  learned 
George  E.  Cushman  and  Francis  that  increased  costs  had  placed  goal  was  well  in  sight  and  the  Printer-Novelist  Dies 
P.  Fitzpatrick,  represented  the  the  tour  in  jeopardy.  team  took  off  for  Mexico.  Con- 

Marines.  The  Navy  and  Ma-  State  funds  totaling  $2,500  tributions,  meanwhile,  continued  Santa  Barbara,  ( 

rine  journalists,  with  Dennis  had  been  available  for  the  tour,  to  come  in.  The  total  halted  at  Richard  Burke,  76,  my: 

O’Neill  and  Robert  Hendrich  but  the  rest  had  to  be  met  from  the  $2,467  point.  The  newspapers  story  writer  and  itinei 

of  NEA,  assisted  each  of  the  private  sources.  added  the  balance  needed  to  cap  printer,  died  July  25  whil 

boys  in  preparing  daily  stories  John  C.  A.  Watkins,  president  the  goal.  the  job  at  the  Santa  Bar 

of  the  trip  for  their  papers.  and  publisher  of  the  Journal-  A  key  figure  behind  the  tour  News-Press.  His  stories  incl 
By  unanimous  vote  of  the  Bulletin,  kicked  off  the  drive  was  Dick  Reynolds,  schoolboy  “Dressed  to  Kill,”  which 

escorts,  Steve  Hargest  of  the  with  a  $250  contribution.  sports  editor  of  the  Journal-  made  into  a  motion  picturt 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  By  takeoff  day,  June  25,  the  Bulletin.  had  worked  on  60  newspap 


ENTERPRISE  BOY  OF  1962  Steve  Hargest  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
presents  a  trophy  of  "Operation  Enterprise"  to  Capt.  V.  P.  de  Poix, 
skipper  of  the  USS  Enterprise. 


GIFT  of  $100  for  a  lectern  in  the  USS  Enterprise  chapel  is  presented 
by  Herbert  W.  Walker,  right,  president  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  to  Chaplain  L.  B.  Ford. 


MORNING  CHOW  is  enjoyed  by  two  "Operation  Enterprise"  boys 
at  Quantico  with  Marine  Lt.  Gen.  Edward  W.  Snedeker  visiting  them. 
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Combination  Rate  Shell  Oil  Receives 

Option  Extended  Advertising  Award 

San  Francisco  Houston 

Extension  of  the  morning  and  The  American  Newspaper 
evening  combination  rate  led  the  Publishers  Association  presented 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the  an  award  to  the  Shell  Oil  Com- 

San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulle-  pany  here  last  week  in  recogni- 

tin  to  include  a  Sunday  option,  tion  of  Shell  as  a  major  news- 

Wells  B,  Smith,  general  man-  paper  advertiser.  Shell  officials 

ager,  announces.  in  Houston  received  desk  repli- 

The  action  is  based  on  the  cas  of  the  citation  marking  the 

■  - success  of  the  recently-inaugur-  company’s  anniversary  and  50th 
otrORR  IjlDrflTy  ‘One-Street’  Section  ated  offer  to  national  adver-  year  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Run  in  Sb»»lhvville  tisers,  Mr.  Smith  said.  This  pro-  The  plaques  were  presented  at 

Sp1*V1PP  AHHpH  ^  vided  a  $1.50  per  line  rate  for  a  a  luncheon  attended  by  adver- 

Shelbyville,  Tenn.  total  morning  and  evening  cir-  tising  executives  of  Houston 

T  n  I*  ■  A  special  one-street  16-page  culation  in  excess  of  475,000.  newspapers,  the  honorees  and 

m  Af.C3.il^IllI[lCIll  advertising  section  that  made  The  new  combination  evening  T.  M.  Denman,  Shell  industrial 

“everybody  happy”  was  pub-  and  Sunday  Examiner  rate  editor.  The  awards  were  pre- 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  lished  by  the  Shelbyville  Times-  offers  over  630,000  circulation  sented  by  the  Houston  Post  and 
Promotion  of  Lloyd  L.  Hunt-  Gazette  and  every  other  daily  for  $2.15.  This  compares  with  the  Houston  Chronicle,  repre- 
ington  from  managing  editor  of  newspaper  in  America  “can  $1.65  for  the  Sunday  Examiner  senting  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
the  State  to  executive  news  edi-  doubtless  use  the  same  idea,”  and  82  cents  for  the  evening  tising. 
tor  of  both  the  State  and  the  according  to  Ray  D.  Campbell,  NCB.  • 

Columbia  Record  heads  a  list  of  ad  manager.  ,  f 

appointments  announced  by  He  pointed  out  that  Shelby-  f  r'*ll  ® 

Ambrose  G.  Hampton,  general  ville’s  Madison  Avenue  has  de-  lOr  l^llly  Thomson  Newspapers,  Toron- 

manager  of  the  two  daily  news-  veloped  into  “Booming  Madison  The  Fourth  Estate  Stable,  to,  has  published,  in  book  form, 
papers.  Avenue”  since  the  end  of  World  owned  by  publishers  John  S.  the  transcript  of  a  seminar  on 

Robert  A.  Pierce,  formerly  War  II.  Knight  and  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  “Libel,  Defamation,  Contempt 

general  news  editor  of  the  Using  this  1962  identification,  paid  $66,500  for  a  gray  filly  at  of  Court  and  the  Right  of  the 

State,  succeeded  Mr.  Huntington  the  section  was  launched  with  the  recent  Keeneland  yearling  People  to  Be  Informed.”  The 
as  managing  editor.  advertising  confined  only  to  .sales.  The  filly  is  by  Tudor  discussion,  last  March  27,  was 

City  Editor  Charles  R.  San-  those  firms  located  on  the  ave-  Minstrel  out  of  Obedient,  and  is  led  by  J.  J.  Robinette,  Queen’s 
ders  Jr.  of  the  Columbia  Record  nue  that  runs  for  a  distance  of  a  half-sister  to  a  colt  by  Swaps  Counsel,  at  a  meeting  of  91 
moved  up  to  managing  editor  of  approximately  three  miles  of  which  brought  a  record  price  of  newspapermen  from  41  newspa- 
the  Record,  succeeding  Harold  thickly  developed  commercial  —  _ 

C.  Booker  Jr.  whose  appoint-  property.  Mail-out  material  on 
ment  to  the  new  position  of  ex-  the  section  was  sent  to  all  busi- 
ecutive  librarian  also  was  an-  ness  concerns  on  the  avenue  and 
nounced.  90%  participated,  with  75%  of 

All  of  the  appointees  are  them  being  “new  customers,” 
long-time  employes  of  the  State  Mr.  Campbell  said. 

Record  Co.  The  section  included  47  ads, 

Mr.  Hampton  said  the  news  43  pictures  of  advertisers’  estab- 
departments  of  the  newspapers  lishments,  news  stories  about 
will  continue  to  function  sepa-  every  advertiser,  and  a  section 
rately.  The  new  “structure  of  page  with  two  airviews  of 
news  supervision”  and  the  “ad-  “Booming  Madison  Avenue.” 
dition  of  a  strong  News  Library  Mr.  Campbell  said  advertising 
Service”  headed  by  Mr.  Booker  linage  totaled  21,910  lines, 
resulted  from  an  area  study,  he  • 

'“Establishment  of  the  News  T.Column  Makeup 
Library  Service  will  result  in  re-  The  Wagga  Daily  Advertiser 
organization  and  expansion  of  in  New  South  Wales  has 
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Gillette  in  Comics 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  will 
be  advertising  at  the  rate  of 
$85,000  a  day  during  the  seven 
weeks  between  Aug.  25  and  Oct. 

14  to  support  its  1962  World 
Series  promotion.  A.  Craig 
Smith,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising,  said  Gillette’s  to¬ 
tal  advertising  budget  for  the 
Series  campaign  will  be  $4,150,- 
000.  The  drive  will  include  two 
insertions  in  comic  sections  of 
245  Sunday  newspapers.  (Maxon 
Inc.  is  the  agency). 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Even  Mr.  K  Obliged 
For  Soviet  Portrait 

By  Peter  B.  Hiekey 

Manager,  Flioto  Department,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 


When  you  tour  Russia  as  the 
only  photographer  with  a  dozen 
U.S.  editors,  you’re  bound  to 
come  home  with  a  new  sense  of 
pride  in  America — and  a  new 
respect  for  American  editors  as 
newsmen. 

When  all  12  are  picture¬ 
conscious  and  most  are  carrying 
their  own  cameras — as  happened 
during  my  21  days  in  Russia 
with  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors — 
you  continue  to  respect  them  as 
editors  even  after  you’ve 
observed  their  camera  work.  As 
photographers,  most  of  my 
.4SNE  companions  appeared 
Siberia-bound. 

We  traveled  from  Moscow  to 
Volograd  (formerly  Stalingrad) 
and  back  to  Moscow;  950  miles 
to  Sochi  on  the  Black  Sea;  375 
to  Tbilisi ;  1350  to  Tashkent  and 
a  4.50-mile  round-trip  from  there 
to  Samarkand;  then  1900  miles 
back  to  Moscow,  whence  we  took 
the  450-mile  trip  to  Leningrad 
by  train. 

Reporters  at  Heart 

My  prime  impression:  Ameri¬ 
can  editors  are  reporters  at 
heart.  Whenever  possible,  they’d 
wander  off  alone  to  stroll 
through  stores  and  to  look  at 
the  Russian  people,  taking  notes 
all  the  time.  Rare  is  the  day  we 
wouldn’t  cover  four  or  five  miles 
on  foot. 

By  their  interest,  courtesy, 
humor  and  intelligence,  the 
trav'eling  U.S.  editors  offered 
the  Russians  a  superb  picture  of 
Americans  at  their  best. 

“For  you,”  I  kept  telling 
myself,  “this  is  just  another 
assignment.”  At  times  I  almost 
believed  it.  At  times  the  only 


A  Tass  photographer  (left)  talks 
shop  with  Photographer  Peter  B. 
Hickey  of  Rochester,  at  Lenin¬ 
grad  Airport. 


After  a  21/2-hour  interview  by 
American  editors.  Chairman  Nik¬ 
ita  Khrushchev  managed  this  5:30 
p.m.  smile  for  Photographer  Hick¬ 
ey  in  Moscow  July  13. 

difference  between  photograph¬ 
ing  Chairman  Khrushchev  and 
covering  an  assignment  in 
upstate  New  York  was  foreign 
backgrounds  and  foreign  langu¬ 
age. 

But  photographing  Khrush¬ 
chev  at  no  time  struck  me  as 
being  the  most  important  assign¬ 
ment  on  the  three-week  trip.  My 
first  objective  was  to  try  to  take 
some  general  pictures  to  show 
what  Russian  cities  are  like. 
Then  I  wanted  to  capture  on 
film  the  faces  of  the  people. 
Most  any  photographer  who  has 
been  abroad  will  tell  you  this: 

“You  see  a  great  deal  of  the 
character  of  a  country  mirrored 
in  the  faces  of  its  people.” 

2.500  Exposures 

I  took  about  2,000  exposures 
in  black  and  white;  about  500  in 
color. 

I  used  a  Leica,  a  Canon  (which 
I  bought  in  Korea  in  1951),  a 
Miranda  and  a  Rolleicord  120. 
Only  once  did  I  use  a  tripod — 
for  a  night  shot  of  the  Moscow 
skyline. 

The  Soviet  people  were 
extremely  helpful  to  me  in  my 
picture-taking.  In  Tashkent,  for 
example,  I  wanted  to  get  a  shot 
of  a  man  and  his  family  from  a 


collective  farm  as  they  stood  at 
a  window.  I  didn’t  want  to 
change  anything — but  the  head 
of  the  family  did;  and  picture- 
taking  had  to  wait  til  he’d  put 
on  a  clean  shirt. 

At  the  2^/4 -hour  conference 
with  Khrushchev,  President  Lee 
Hills  of  ASNE  made  it  a  point 
to  get  the  Russians  to  agree  to 
let  me  stay  till  after  the  confer¬ 
ence.  So,  after  two  minutes  of 
pre-conference  shooting,  I 
waited  the  214  hours  to  try  for 
closeups  of  the  Soviet  chairman. 
The  Russians  wouldn’t  allow 
pictures  during  the  conference 
but  they  did  allow  me  to  stay  in 
the  room. 

When  the  clock  showed  almost 
5:30,  I  could  see  that  Khrush¬ 
chev  was  clock-watching.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  realized  that  I  had  only 
nine  exposures  left  in  the  two 
cameras  I’d  taken  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  I  re-loaded  both  cameras. 

Smile,  Please! 

When  the  editors’  interview 
came  to  a  close  I  crossed  the 
conference  room  and  told  the 
interpreter  that  for  the  past 
month  I  had  traveled  up  and 
down  Russia  making  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Russian  people,  in 
particular  the  faces  of  various 
kinds  of  people,  and  that  I  would 
hate  to  leave  without  getting  a 
good  picture  of  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

At  this  point,  Khrushchev  was 
turning  to  leave,  but  the  trans¬ 
lator  spoke  to  him  and  he  turned 
around.  By  this  time  the  light 
was  failing  so  rapidly  that  I 
asked  if  he  would  step  a  few 
feet  away  so  that  he  would  be 
in  a  better  light.  He  laughed  and 
stepped  back. 

I  made  one  photograph  and 
then  told  the  interpreter:  “Tell 
him  not  to  look  so  serious.”  The 
message  was  given  in  Russian 
and  Mr.  K.  broke  into  a  broad 
grin. 

I  took  the  Khrushchev  pictures 
to  the  AP  bureau  in  Moscow  to 


Doorman  of  the  Praga  Restaurant, 
Moscow. 


have  some  developed  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  America. 

No  Trouble  at  All 

At  no  time  was  I  prohibited 
from  shooting  any  picture  I 
wanted.  At  all  times  I  was 
treated  very  fairly.  Here’s  what 
I  mean; 

Before  we  arrived  in  Moscow 
I  had  been  told  that  there  were 
to  be  no  pictures  at  the  airport. 
But  no  sooner  had  we  landed 
than  Russian  photographers 
began  shooting,  so  I  joined  in. 
There  was  no  trouble  at  all. 

I  was  asked  not  to  shoot  any 
pictures  of  rail  facilities.  In  my 
mind,  this  was  a  not  unreason¬ 
able  request.  I  abided  by  it. 

The  Russian  photographers  I 
met  appeared  highly  competent, 
showing  great  initiative  and 
enterprise.  They  were  uniformly 
well  equipped — almost  all  with 
35  mm  or  120s. 

Through  carelessness,  I  left 
my  Leica  on  a  bus  in  Kiev.  But 
when  our  party  got  back  to 
Moscow,  there  was  my  Leica.  My 
Russian  hosts  had  been  upset 
by  my  loss.  Apparently  they 


At  Volograd  (Stalingrad),  Russian  children  surround  a  uniformed  girl 
from  Cuba,  a  Communist  delegate  on  tour. 
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had  flown  the  camera  to  me 
there. 

The  Russian  photographers  I 
worked  with  on  this  trip  could 
qualify  for  jobs  on  almost  any 
American  newspaper — if  only 
they  could  speak  English. 


Editors  in  Russia 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


Vladimir  Paramanov,  for 
instance,  of  the  magazine,  “Life 
Abroad.”  Vladimir  made  the 
whole  trip  with  us  and  was  a  big 
favorite  with  all  of  us.  Near  the 
end  of  the  visit,  he  thought  he’d 
please  his  wife  by  bringing  her 
to  a  reception  at  the  American 
Embassy.  He  came  in  to  chat 
with  us  at  lunch  and  told  us  his 
wife  was  in  the  lieauty  parlor 
getting  her  hair  fixed  for  the 
reception. 

What  he  didn’t  know — and 
what  he  had  to  tell  her — was 
that  the  reception  was  stag. 
“What  do  I  do  now?”  he  asked. 
None  of  us  knew. 

*  *  * 

The  Leller 

Then  there  Avere  my  final  few 
minutes  (although  there  was 
doubt  at  the  time)  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  wife  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  had  given  me, 
at  the  Moscow  Airport,  a  letter 
to  her  son  in  New  York.  A 
Russian  guard  had  looked  at  it, 
then  handed  it  back  as  we 
boarded  the  plane.  The  plane 
door  was  locked  and  we  all 
settled  back  in  our  seats.  Then 
someone  pounded  on  the  door;  it 
was  reopened  and  a  big  Russian 
soldier  stuck  his  head  inside.  He 
called  me  out.  I  went  reluctantly 
after  asking  my  cohorts  not  to 
leave  without  me.  He  asked  for 
the  letter  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 
He  stuck  it  in  his  pocket  and  I 
went  back  up  the  ramp — per¬ 
manently  this  time.  This  served 
as  one  last  reminder  that  we 
were  still  inside  the  USSR. 

*  *  * 

Working  Press 

What  do  editors  talk  about  in 


the  Soviet  Union?  About  ev'ery- 
thing  we  saw  and  did,  of  course. 
But  there  were  still  those  long 
chats  about  city  rooms,  edito¬ 
rials,  picture  play,  makeup,  and 
all  the  usual  shop  talk.  Many  a 
newspaper  was  dissected  aboard 
a  Soviet  train  because  that 
many  newspapermen  couldn’t  go 
anywhere  without  talking  shop. 

That  is,  when  we  had  time.  If 
there  was  one  thing  we  didn’t 
have — besides  news  of  the  out¬ 
side  world — it  was  time.  And 
that  was  almost  enough  to  drive 
us  to  drink. 

Nobody  polled  the  delegation, 
but  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
one  of  the  best  things  about  the 
trip  was  that  it  gave  us  a  chance 
to  become  working  reporters  for 
a  change — and  you  just  can’t 
beat  that. 

• 

Robert  Kederick,  37; 
Editor  in  Anchorage 

Anchorage 

Robert  David  Kederick,  37, 
associate  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Anclioraffe  Daily  Times, 
died  July  13  following  a  cere¬ 
bral  hemorrhage. 

A  member  of  the  Times  staff 
since  1957,  Mr.  Kederick  first 
came  to  Alaska  in  1952  to  work 
for  the  Anchorage  News.  In 
1953  he  joined  the  Juneau 
Alaska  Daily  Empire  where  he 
spent  four  years. 

Mr.  Kederick  came  to  the 
Times  as  a  reporter  and  column¬ 
ist,  later  became  an  editorial 
writer  and  editor,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  associate  editor  and 
manager  in  February,  1960. 

Mr.  Kederick  was  also  the 
editor  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Alaska  Petroleum  Directory. 

• 

Telegraph  Ed  Dies 

London,  Ont. 

H.  Verne  Marshall,  57,  day 
telegraph  editor  for  the  London 
Free  Press,  died  July  29.  He  was 
formerly  assistant  night  news 
editor.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Western  Ontario  Sports  Writ¬ 
ers’  Association. 


Vatican  Press 

{Continued  from  page  56) 

On  the  hopeful  side,  too,  he 
recalled  with  pride  and  pleas¬ 
ure: 

Relations  Improve 

“Slowly  press  relations  im¬ 
prove.  As  the  back  jacket  of  my 
book  shows.  Pope  John  gave  me 
the  unique  honor  of  addressing 
a  speech  to  him  at  his  throne, 
setting  forth  my  requests  as 
president  of  the  foreign  press 
corps  in  Italy  for  ampler  and 
faster  Vatican  news. 

“As  president  of  the  Stampa 
Estera — the  250  correspondents 
of  35  nations  covering  Italy — I 
urged  the  Vatican  to  set  up 
press  briefings  whenever  major 
announcements  are  made.  (Even 
now  a  story  like  the  ban  on 
priests  belonging  to  Rotary  may 
be  held  to  50  words.)  I  asked 
that  Casimirri’s  office  be  kept 
open  at  least  until  8  p.m.  each 
day,  instead  of  closing  as  it  does 
at  2  p.m.,  hours  before  many  of 
the  main  Vatican  news  breaks. 
I  asked  that  a  press  officer  be 
named  in  each  of  the  Vatican 
‘congregations,’  the  departments 
of  the  Church  headquarters.  The 
proposals  received  a  friendly 
hearing  from  authorities  very 
close  to  Pope  John,  but  financial 
and  policy  problems  presumably 
still  bar  the  w-ay  to  carrying 
them  out. 

“Year  by  year,  it  gets  easier 
to  cover  the  Vatican  and  events 
like  this  Fall’s  ecumenical  coun¬ 
cil,  but  once  again  it  will  still  be 
a  nightmare.  Reporters  are 
urged  to  start  studying  theology 
and  Church  history  now  if  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  handle 
what  they  get  from  the  theolo¬ 
gian-journalists!” 

‘Vatican  Reporter’ 

The  lead  to  a  chapter  entitled 
“Vatican  Reporter”  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Gurn’s  definitive  and  absorbing 
book  reads: 

“Nothing  is  so  intangible  as 
man’s  relationship  with  God, 
and  very  little  is  so  insistent 
and  insatiable  as  a  reporter’s 
hunt  for  quick  ‘hard’  news.  In 
that  contrast  lies  much  of  the 
explanation  of  a  side  of  the 
Vatican  which  concerned  me 
immediately  —  its  incredibly 
poor  press  relations.” 

The  chapter’s  conclusion 
reads : 

“As  the  sixties  started  there 
was  still  invincible  opposition 
inside  the  Vatican  to  a  staff  pro¬ 
posal  that  a  press  officer  be  ap¬ 
pointed  inside  each  congrega¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  action  either 
on  a  suggestion  that  someone 
man  the  Observatore  Romano 
press  office  in  the  afternoons 
and  evenings  when  reporters 


were  at  work  on  tips  culled  from 
that  afternoon’s  edition  of  the 
Vatican  paper.  Signor  Casimirri 
was  still  unable  to  get  reporters 
good  seats  at  functions.  There 
were  no  press  conferences  to 
explain  the  background  of  care¬ 
fully  worded  and  sometimes  all 
but  incomprehensible  encycli¬ 
cals.  There  was  even  secrecy  on 
the  release  date  of  important 
papal  docqments  until  minutes 
before  newsmen  were  expected 
to  interpret  them  to  the  world. 

“Part  of  the  reason  was  lack 
of  budget.  Part,  too,  was  the 
effect  of  an  old  mentality  formed 
in  the  monarchial  age  before 
democracies  existed.  A  change 
was  slowing  coming,  however, 
and  more  and  more  the  Vati¬ 
can’s  spiritual  message  was 
reaching  the  readers  of  the 
secular  world  press.” 

In  between  the  chapter’s  in¬ 
troduction  and  its  conclusion, 
Mr.  McGurn  recounted  some  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by 
correspondents  in  extracting 
significant  news  from  reluctant 
Vatican  functionaries. 

Pres.s  (Hub  Rebuilt 

Barrett  McGurn,  as  president 
of  the  Stampa  E.stera  for  1961 
and  1962,  rebuilt  the  Rome  for¬ 
eign  press  club  at  a  co.st  of 
$110,000,  all  of  it  paid  by  the 
Italian  government  or  the  Ital¬ 
ian  cable  company,  Italcable, 
without  expen.se  to  the  member 
newspapers.  It  even  has  air- 
conditioning. 

Mr.  McGurn  launched  Rome’s 
first  regular  press  luncheon 
.series.  It  took  time  to  get  old 
Rome  used  to  the  idea  but  fin¬ 
ally  Premier  Fanfani  and  the 
Vatican’s  Cardinal  Bea  (Pius 
XII’s  old  confessor)  agreed  to 
be  luncheon  speakers  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Gronchi  made  the  first 
visit  to  the  club  of  any  Italian 
chief  of  state  in  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  5()-year  history.  President 
Gronchi  made  Mr.  McGurn  a 
cavaliere  ufficiale  (knight-offi¬ 
cer)  of  the  Italian  Order  of 
Merit  this  Spring  in  recognition 
of  his  work  as  president  of  the 
Stampa  Estera. 

Mr.  McGurn  spent  16  years  in 
Rome  and  Paris  for  the  Herald 
Tribune,  covering  25  countries 
from  the  Equator  to  Moscow. 
The  Overseas  Press  Club  gave 
him  its  class  one  award  for 
covering  the  Hungarian  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Budape.st  and  the  Long 
Island  University  Journalism 
Department  gave  him  a  George 
Polk  Award  for  covering  the 
French  North  African  rebellion. 
An  honorary  doctorate  of  letters 
from  Fordham  University  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Cardinal 
Spellman  in  1958. 

“A  Reporter  Looks  at  the 
Vatican”  will  be  syndicated  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
News  Sei’vice. 
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Odds  Against  Press 
Freedom  in  Afriea 

By  ^'es  Gallagher 
Associated  Press 


The  press  of  Africa  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  battle  for  freedom 
which  will  last  for  generations. 
The  odds  are  against  *t. 

Politicians  in  the  newly 
created  African  states  recognize 
newspapers  and  radio  as  the 
principal  means  of  influencing 
their  people.  New  to  the  job, 
they  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
editorial  criticism.  Their  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  is  to  bring  newspa¬ 
pers  under  their  control  when¬ 
ever  they  can.  Radio  is  already 
state-owned  in  most  countries. 

Writers  enjoy  considerable 
prestige.  Some  of  this  feeling 
was  expressed  by  a  celebrated 
Nigerian  artist,  Ben  Enwonwu. 
His  paintings  and  sculpture  have 
been  bought  by  international 
collectors,  including  England’s 
Royal  family,  and  he  enjoys  a 
high  position  in  his  country.  But 
he  told  Bob  Lindsay,  an  AP  re¬ 
porter:  “What  I  would  really 
like  to  do  is  write  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  That  way  you  can  influence 
people.” 

Degree  of  Freedom 

Viewing  the  writing  from  the 
other  side  of  the  political  fence, 
politicians  agree  on  the  influ¬ 
ence  but  do  not  look  on  it  as 
enthusiastically  as  Enwonwu. 
The  power  of  government  is  a 
heady  business  to  those  newly 
engaged  in  it  and  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  system  left  by  the  de¬ 
parting  colonial  powers  is  a  puz¬ 
zle  to  most  Africans  who  are 
used  to  centuries  of  rule  by 
tribal  chiefs.  A  fourth  estate  or 
press  operating  completely  free 
of  government  control  comes 
close  to  being  incomprehensible 
against  this  background. 
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Press  freedom  varies  from 
state  to  state. 

In  Ghana,  President  Kwame 
Nkrumah,  who  has  jailed  his 
political  opponents,  also  has 
brought  the  press  under  his 
complete  control.  Nkrumah  likes 
to  be  called  “the  Redeemer”  and 
the  press  frequently  compares 
his  speeches  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ  —  not  unfavorably. 

In  Federalized  Nigeria,  the 
press  is  free  and  vocal.  Recently 
at  an  AP  dinner.  Information 
Minister  T.  O.  S.  Bensen  voiced 
some  governmental  displeasure 
at  press  criticism  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  Nigerian  edi¬ 
tors  expressed  the  hope  that  his 
and  other  newspapers  would  re¬ 
main  free  to  continue  such  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  future.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  it  sounded  like  a  freedom 
of  information  meeting  in  the 
United  States,  instead  of  Lagos, 
but  the  weapons  of  editors  in 
Africa  are  pitiably  few  com¬ 
pared  to  those  where  the  press 
is  well  established. 

While  many  newspapers  are 
still  British  or  French-owned, 
their  staffs  are  being  rapidly 
Africanized  in  the  new  states 
as  are  virtually  all  government 
positions.  If  an  editor  resists 
and  cannot  be  pushed  into  line 
under  existing  laws,  advertisers 
in  these  new  states  —  where 
business  is  vulnerable  to  nation¬ 
alization  —  can  be  in  a  difficult 
position. 

In  Kenya,  which  is  still  under 
British  control,  the  press  is  free 
and  run  by  a  combination  of 
British  and  African  newsmen. 
What  the  situation  will  become 
after  independence  comes  —  in 
a  year  or  so  —  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Nobel  Winner  ‘Banned’ 

In  South  Africa,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  free  and  vigorous, 
but  they  have  hanging  over  them 
an  omnibus  press  bill,  one  of 
the  most  restrictive  ever  de¬ 
vised.  It  was  passed  recently  by 
the  South  African  government 
in  connection  with  its  apartheid 
policy. 

The  bill  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  the  government  can 
issue  lists  of  “banned”  persons. 
If  a  newspaper  man  writes  of 
the  house  arrest  of  any  such 
banned  person  or  quotes  him  in 
a  news  story,  the  writer  and 
editor  responsible  are  subject 
to  fines  and  jail  sentences. 


Wes  Gallagher,  assistaiii  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  just  returned  from  a 
tour  of  Africa. 

The  name  of  a  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  Albert  John  Luthuli,  a 
former  Zulu  chief  and  political 
leader  of  the  outlawed  African 
National  Congress,  was  among 
the  100  on  the  first  list  of 
“banned”  persons  published 
since  the  anti-sabotage  law  be¬ 
came  effective  June  26. 

(Chief  Luthuli  is  confined  to 
his  remote  home  district  in 
Natal  and  is  prohibited  from  at¬ 
tending  any  meetings.  His  past 
and  future  remarks  cannot  be 
published  in  South  Africa  or  in 
foreign  publications  brought  into 
the  country.) 

Just  how  the  law  will  be  en¬ 
forced  against  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  has  not  been  made 
clear.  It  is  completely  restric¬ 
tive  on  the  local  press  as  it  is 
now  written. 

Africa  is  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  The  winds  of  change 
are  sweeping  over  the  African 
continent  with  hurricane  force. 
No  two  countries  or  their  prob¬ 
lems  are  alike  and  ancient  tribal 
w'ays  are  in  a  head-on  clash 
with  modern  civilization.  Em¬ 
bryo  dictators  are  casting  eager, 
covetous  eyes  at  their  neighbors, 
others  are  extending  equally 
eager  hands  to  Russia  or  the 
west  and  200,000,000  people  are 
churning  restlessly  around  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  their  lot.  All  of 
these  factors  will  make  headline 
news  for  generations  to  come. 

For  the  correspondent  there 
are  vast  distances  to  travel  to 
reach  stories.  Air  is  the  only 
way  to  go  and  sometimes  there 
are  only  one  or  two  planes  a 
week  to  some  areas.  However, 
generally  speaking,  most  key 
places  can  be  reached  quickly 
and  comfortably. 

Living  conditions  are  primi¬ 
tive  in  the  bush  areas  but  major 
cities  have  facilities  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  found  in  some 
other  areas  of  the  world. 


Mice  That  Roar 

Wes  Gallagher  reports:  In 
Kenya,  the  Mau  Mau  were  quiet 
but  I  found  our  correspondent, 
John  Collier,  muttering  about 
the  “bloody  lions.”  Collier,  who 
lives  about  10  miles  outside 
Nairobi  was  taking  care  of  a 
neighbor’s  farm  for  a  few  days 
but  was  spending  most  of  his 
time  chasing  lions  who  were 
using  the  cows  for  bedtime 
snacks. 

“We  have  lions  like  you  have 
mice,”  Collier  grumbled. 


At  the  present  time  news  cov¬ 
erage  for  both  the  European 
and  American  press  is  done  by 
“firemen”  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  roving  out  of  such  bases 
as  Nairobi  and  Leopoldville. 
With  scores  of  small  countries 
that  pop  in  and  out  of  the  news 
from  time  to  time,  this  is  the 
only  feasible  way  of  handling 
the  problem. 

Longer  range  plans  will  have 
to  include  training  of  young 
Africans  to  serve  as  correspond¬ 
ents  in  their  areas. 

• 

Strike  Replacement 
Workers  May  Vote 

Washington 

An  order  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  qualified 
three  employes  of  the  twice- 
weekly  Dmwfta  (Calif.)  Sentinel, 
who  had  been  hired  as  replace¬ 
ments  in  a  strike,  to  vote  in  an 
election  of  a  bargaining  agent. 

The  Board,  however,  denied 
the  publisher’s  petition  to  put 
all  employes  in  one  unit  and 
specified  two  groups  consisting 
of  pressmen  in  one  and  com¬ 
posing  staff  (printers,  tape 
punchers,  proofreaders,  makeup 
and  stereotypers)  in  the  other. 

On  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  temporary 
employment  for  the  three  per¬ 
sons — Max  Rue,  a  makeup  man ; 
his  wife,  Rosemarie,  a  proof¬ 
reader,  and  William  Foley,  a 
printer — the  Board  held  that 
their  records  of  job  changes  did 
not  alter  the  “permanent” 
nature  of  their  Dinuba  employ¬ 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rues,  the 
Board  said  the  wife  would 
naturally  follow  her  husband  in 
changes  of  employment. 

“The  facts  of  Rue’s  employ¬ 
ment  history,”  the  Board  stated, 
“suggest  that  he  may  not  work 
for  untold  years  for  his  present 
employer.” 

Fresno  Typographical  Union 
termed  Mr.  Rue  a  “strike¬ 
breaker”  who  was  employed 
after  the  union  called  a  strike 
Sept.  12,  1961  for  recognition. 
The  union  reported  that  he  had 
worked  for  six  newspapers  since 


1953. 
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Kilroony 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

son,”  Kilroony  said,  laying 
cards  open  faced  in  concentric 
squares. 

“It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
understand  this  system,”  he 
said.  “And  it  cost  me  a  lot  of 
monw,  I  tried  using  it  to  predict 
horso  races  and  things  like  that 
and  lost  my  shirt.  Then  I  figured 
it  only  worked  on  politics  so  I 
tried  it  on  the  last  election  and 
nearly  went  bankrupt.  The 
cards  kept  reading  ‘Nix’  so  I 
bet  Nixon.  Actually  they  were 
telling  me  to  lay  off  and  stick 
to  the  only  job  they  can  do — 
naming  Cabinet  appointments.” 

Dealing  out  the  last  card,  he 
began  adding  rapidly  and  jot¬ 
ting  down  numbers  on  a  piece 
of  scrap  paper. 

“Okay,”  he  said,  “here  it  is: 
C-E-L-E-B-R-E-Z-Z-E.” 

“Celebrezze?”  the  reporter  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Isn’t  he  a  mayor?” 

“That’s  right,  boyo,”  Kil¬ 
roony  answered.  “The  mayor  of 
Cleveland.  Been  elected  five 
times.  A  real  Politico.” 

“That  doesn’t  sound  right,” 
the  reporter  said  disappointed. 
“Why  would  Kennedy  pick 
him?” 

“Why  not?”  the  old  man  said. 
“He’s  eyetalian  and  there  isn’t 
any  other  of  them  in  high  office. 
And  he’s  from  the  Middle  West 
where  Kennedy  needs  support. 
Why  not?” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I  don’t  think 
I’m  going  to  use  this  one  in  the 
paper.  It  strikes  me  as  a  highly 
speculative  choice.  Just  too  way 
out  for  me.”  He  stood  up  and 
walked  toward  the  door. 

“Boyo,”  Kilroony  said  with  a 
sigh,  “I  really  don’t  blame  you 
— the  President  himself  could 
hardly  believe  it.” 

• 

Marie  Torre  Joins 
Station  News  Staff 

Pittsburgh 

Marie  Torre,  former  television 
columnist  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  who  has  been 
writing  a  syndicated  column, 
will  join  the  news  staff  of 
KDKA-tv  here  in  mid-August. 
Miss  Torre  went  to  jail  in  1959 
for  10  days  on  a  contempt  of 
court  charge  when  she  declined 
to  name  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  Judy  Garland  in  her 
column. 

• 

Changes  to  A.M. 

Lovington,  N.  M. 

The  Lovington  Leader 
switched  to  morning  publication 
on  July  31.  It  has  been  issued 
evening  and  Sunday,  except 
Monday  and  Saturday. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Loss  Reported 
By  Hearst  Con 

A  net  loss  of  $663,100  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications  Inc.  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1962.  This  compared 
with  a  $1,078,600  loss  for  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

Despite  the  improved  three- 
month  showing,  the  six-month 
loss  of  $4,569,600  was  $274,100 
greater  than  for  the  first  half  of 
1961,  the  report  by  J.  D.  Gorta- 
towsky,  chairman,  and  A.  J. 
Walker,  secretary  -  treasurer, 
showed. 

Second  quarter  operating  rev¬ 
enues  declined  $256,000  but  costs 
were  cut  $704,800  to  $39,797,300. 


This  resulted  in  six-month  costs 
of  $78,929,400  compared  with 
$80,283,600  for  1961’s  first  half. 

Total  operating  revenues  for 
the  second  quarter  were  $39,- 
068,400  against  $39,364,400  for 
last  year’s  second  period.  First 
half  operating  revenues  of  $74,- 
140,300  compared  with  $75,818,- 
600  reported  for  1961’s  first 
half. 

For  all  of  1961,  Hearst  “Con” 
showed  a  $8,766,584  loss.  This 
compared  with  a  $6,461,896  loss 
in  1960,  previous  reports  showed. 

• 

HRH  Jackie 

New  York  Daily  News  head¬ 
line  writers  have  tagged  Jacque¬ 
line  Kennedy  with  a  new  title, 
“Her  Royal  Hyannis.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

ESTABLISHED,  freely  -  distributed 
weekly  newspaper  for  sale.  Gross  busi¬ 
ness  $200,000.00  per  annum.  Located  in 
New  Jersey.  Sales  price  $175,000.00. 
Box  189,  fMitor  &  Publisher. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

PUBLISHERS  of  fast-growing  chain 
of  Canadian  newspapers  are  looking 
for  established  newspaper  properties 
within  commuting  distance  of  Montreal 
— l)oth  in  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Must  stand 
thorough  investigation.  All  replies 
treutetl  confidentially.  Write  to:  Jacques 
Francoeur,  Publisher.  Dimanche  Matin. 
.'>701  Christophe  Colomb,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Wanted 


WRITE  RS  WANTED 
for  assigned  articles.  Dept.  7,  5228 
Irvine  Ave.,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  j 

Newspaper  Brokers 
DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Phone  349-7422. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  'This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

SALES-PXTRCHASES-FINANCTNG 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
I  Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 

NOT  ALWAYS  MONEY— Big  down 
payments  are  not  always  necessary  to 
buy  a  newspaper.  Knowle<lge  and  am¬ 
bition  are  just  as  important.  Let  us 
show  you.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK, 
3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside. 
California. 

Newspa$}ers  For  Sale 

I  MICHIGAN  TIMES.  GRAND  RAPIDS 
I  Weekly  mailing  6,600 — can  double. 
County  pop.  350,000,  growing  indus¬ 
tries.  Prize  City  progress.  Two  old- 
i  sters  (75)  retiring  for  youth.  Rare 
bargain  $16,000. 

IK  INVESTING  IN  SMALL  DAILY 
and  nee<l  editor-publisher,  see  "Career 
Newspat«rman"  ad  under  "Situations 
Wantecl-Administrative." 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  oflTered  in  South  and  South- 
!  east.  Write  or  call :  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 

I  Panama  City,  Fla. 

I  - - 

I  CALIFORNIA  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE. 

I  Modem  plant,  near  college,  mountain 
recreation,  prosperous  area.  $25,000 
ilown  includes  accounts  receivable. 
This  one  will  sell  quickly.  Confidence 
has  returned.  I  have  sold  two  papers 
in  past  two  weeks.  Hurry  I  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East 
I  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  j 

Newspapers  For  Sale  j 

CHART  AREA  1  SMALL  WEEKLY, 
now  offset,  with  profitable  printing. 
$5,000  down.  Box  153,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DAILY  grossed  $143,000  last  year.  May  j 
be  purchased  for  $150,000  with  29% 
down.  Desirable  area  with  future 
growth  apparent.  Good  Climate.  Only 
qualified  buyers  should  enquire.  DEAN 
SELLERS,  Newspai)er  Broker,  625  E. 
Main  Street,  Mesa,  Arizona. 
_ I 

FARMING  AREA  Exclusive  Weekly. 
Above-average  plant.  Prettiest  rural 
town  in  Calif.  Only  $12,600  down  in-  | 
eludes  building.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News-  [ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  i 
Anaheim,  Calif.  First  one  who  inspects 
will  buy. 

NEW  ENGLAND  multiple  weekly  ; 
newspapers  and  plant  grossing  $115,000  > 
in  expanding  area  with  rich  potential,  i 
Want  buyer  who  will  continue  high  | 
standards  of  publications.  Must  be  fi-  . 
nancially  responsible.  Box  152,  Bklitor  I 
&  Publisher.  i 

1.  NORTHWEST.  Paid  weekly  and 
shopper.  Excellent  volume.  Asking 
$200,000.  29%  down. 

2.  MIDWEST  Exclusive  county-seat  ! 
weekly.  Volume  exceed  $40,000  i>er  1 
year.  Asking  $60,000  including  real 
estate.  Terms. 

OTHERS?  Yes,  many.  Daily  and  multi 
weekly  newspapers  throughout  the  i 
country  offered  confidentially  to  quali-  j 
fie<l  clients.  Further  information  ? 
Please  write. 

JACK  L.  .STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

LEASE  WITH  OPTIONS 
1  SOUTHERN  DAILY  with  subsidiary  1 
printing  business,  grossing  over  $.300.- 
000  and  growing  fast.  Will  lea.se  with  I 
options  to  qualified  man.  Cash  nee<led  j 
only  for  supplies,  inventory  and  op-  | 
erating  capital.  Owner  needs  long  va¬ 
cation  for  health.  Jay  Thornton.  Box  I 
431.  Haleyville,  Ala.  Phone  486-2427 
nights.  ' 

SELECT  WEEKLIES:  Arkansas  $63M  ; 
Colorado  $70M;  Illinois  $25M;  Iowa  i 
$45M  &  $68M;  Kansas  $2HM  &  $40M  ; 
Mississippi  $135M;  Missouri  $65M :  , 
Nebraska  $20M  &  $50M ;  Oklahoma 

$30M:  Oregon  $30M  ;  So.  Dakota  $20M: 
Texas  $20M  &  $100M  ;  Washington 

$35M ;  Wyoming  $30M:  New  England 
$125M;  Midwest  $400M.  Krehbiel,  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasertiea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  wiUi 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70c;  2  ®  80c; 
1  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  Da 
not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  E&P  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  SOc  for  Box  Service. 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

SI.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuosdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  (Add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders'  identities 
heid  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaza  2-7050 


Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


|i - 

C€tmposing  Room 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
LIQUIDATION 

(Location:  Denver,  Colorado) 

MODEL  35.  No  66.109 

RANGEMASTER.  with  2  wide  90. 

2  wide  72  ch.  mags.  6  molds,  quad- 
der.  blower,  saw. 

MODEL  33.  No.  59.260 

RANGEMASTER.  with  4  wide  72  ch. 
mags.  6  molds,  quadder,  blower, 
saw. 

MODEL  31.  No.  57.931 

with  4  mags.  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw. 

(2)  MODEL  8,  Nos.  63,770  &  63,771 
ea.  with  3  mags.  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw. 

MODEL  6.  No.  66.451 

with  TTS  keyboard  &  operating 
unit,  4  molds,  blower,  mat  dectector. 

(All  machines  with  electric  pot.  Mar- 

gach  feeder,  AC  motor.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES! 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


FLOOR  MODEL  SLUG  SAW,  $95. 
Linotype  model  "L”  with  new  fast 
screws  and  distributor  bar,  $480. 
Twenty  fonts  of  usable  type — McFar¬ 
land,  Chelt.,  Cas.,  Cooper — from  12- 
P-.  to  60-pt. :  500  lbs.  clean  Lino  metal 
pigs.  Make  offer.  Sentinel.  Clare, 
Mich.  EV  6-9937. 


MODEL  35  LINO,  .Serial  66137.  Gas  i 
pot.  Hydroquadder,  blower,  feeder,  3  i 
molds,  4  fonts  mats.  Magazines:  2  full  I 
90’s,  2  upper  72  splits,  3  lower  72 
splits.  Now  in  operation.  Price  $12,500 
takes  all.  Ensign  Publishing  Co., 
Fowler,  Calif. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84. .50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Press  Room 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-3841 


GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive; 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS,  28-page  Straightline  Rotary 
press  for  sale.  Standard  equipment 
with  22%  inch  cut-off.  Physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  equipment  is  good.  May  j 
be  seen  in  operation  in  our  plant. 
Mr.  Asa,  Highland  Park  News-Herald  j 
&  Journal,  5722  North  Figueroa,  Los  ' 
Angeles. 


6-RECTlFlERS  for  use  on  220  volts 
A  C  to  produce  230  volts  D  C  for  200 
or  250  HP.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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Press  Rottm 


WEB  OFFSET 

UPECO  is  an  authorize*!  Thatcher  j 
Pacer  dealer  for  Maine.  Vermont.  New  I 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  ' 
New  York.  Delaware  &  Pennsylvania. 
Consult  us  alHjut  newspaper  Offset 
Presses. 

1  Unit  22%"  X  36  Webendorfer  news- 
paiier  press  with  all  plate-making 
e<|uipment. 

4-unit  Poly  17  x  22  with  Sheeter  & 
Folder. 

!  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 
24  Pg. — 2  to  1  Standard  Tubular 
'  16/'32  R.  Hoe  double  width  22%"  unit 
tyi>e 

I  4  Unit  7.  Type  R.  Hoe  22% 

!  6  Unit  Arch  Ty|)e  Goss  22%" 

6  Unit  Vertical  R.  Hoe  22%" 

Model  A  Duplex  8-pages 
Moilel  E  Duplex  8-pages 
Mo<lel  AB  Duplex  8-pages 

Delivere<l.  installe<l,  guarantee*! ! 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
We  carry  autoplates,  plate  finishers, 
mat  rollers,  melting  pots,  scorchers, 
full-page  flat  casters,  full-page  back 
shavers  &  all  auxiliary  equipment  for 
the  stereotyiie  room. 

“UPECO” — Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 

201— Geneva  8-3744-47-49 


SCOTT  5  UNIT  PRESS  22% " 
Reels,  Tensions 

HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS  22% " 

End  Roll  Fee<l.  AC  Drive 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  With  COLOR 
Reels,  Tension,  AC  Drive 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  With  COLOR 
24  Pages,  Stereo,  AC  Drive 

'JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

I  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N,  Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 


8  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  *louble  folders,  j 
22% "  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
I  color  humps,  5  sets  of  angle  bars,  j 
I  2-100  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  I 
reels,  Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors,  I 
I  trackage,  turntables  and  switches.  Lo-  j 
i  cated,  Pasadena.  California.  Available  | 
I  on  or  aliout  January  1,  1963.  Will  di¬ 
vide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 

.  11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

I  POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 

t*- 


CLINE  AC  Unit  Controller  with  asso- 
I  ciated  unit  selector  switches,  capable  ' 
'  of  operating  up  to  eight  units  an<l  one  | 
1  folder  at  40  H.P.  per  unit.  Requires 
'  Cline  AC  unit  drive  motors  with  inter- 
]  jnal  hydraulic  brakes.  Power  supply  208 
jvolts,  3  phase.  60  cycles.  Rating :  360 

I  H.P.  To  be  sold  as  is.  where  is,  on 
first  <x>me.  first  served  basis.  Contact 
R.  T.  Bentley,  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World- 
Herald. 


[FOR  SALE.  Four-position  roll  stand 
'for  any  single  width  press.  Right  or 
left  hand  manual  tension  and  margin 
leontrols.  Electric  hoist.  Forty  inch 
rolls.  Seven  shafts.  Top  condition. 
Available  about  Dec.  1.  Redwo*xl  City 
Tribune,  Redwood  City,  California. 


32  AND  40-PAGE  DUPLEX  Tubular, 
two  sections  in  jumps  of  two  at  a 
time.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


ROLL  FED  OFFSET  ROTARY  for 
$12,500.  Prints  4  tabloid  pages  at  8,500 
I.P.H.  D.  Hughes,  260  ^uthfield,  De- 
troit-29.  Mich.  DUnkirk  6-2500. 


Press  Room 


SWITCHING  TO 
WEB  OFFSET? 


Trade  In  your 
entire  present  plant 
(or  any  part  of  it) 

ON  THE  I  962 

THATCHER 

PACER 

Featuring  .  .  . 


•  The  completely  new  heavy  duty 
“jaw  type”  precision  folder  that 
out-parforms  them  all  1 1 

•  The  amazing  new  “dial  set”  syn¬ 
chronization  (first  in  the  field) 
that  eliminates  waste — simplifies 
color  printing — improves  register! 

•  Rugged  construction — Walk  -  thru 

units — Dynamic  “Adjusto-spee*!” 
drive  —  Fully  automatic  tensions 
—  Simple  mechanical  controls. 


INLAND  SALES 
AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 


Press  Rftom 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION ! 
i  COMPLETE  PRE.^iS  ROOM 

■  80  Page  Full  Newspaper  Size  (22% 
i  Cut-off)  5  Unit  Hoe  Double  Width 
i  Press,  with  two  detnchnhle  quarter 
folders,  power  paper  roll  hoists,  four 
I  Cai>co  single  page  portable  color  foun¬ 
tains  with  mounting  brackets.  Cline- 
Westinghouse  100-10  H.P.  full  auto- 
m.atic  press  <lrive  complete  with  con¬ 
troller,  20  six-button  push  button  sta¬ 
tions,  for  operation  on  a  220  volt.  3- 
i  phase,  60  cycle  alternating  current  cir- 
'  cuit,  angle  bars,  paper  roll  shafts  with 
!  chucks,  inking  rollers  anil  bare  roller 
j  stocks  and  all  other  accessory  items 
I  such  ns  tools,  etc. 

PRICED  TO  SELL! 
COMPLETE  .STEREO  DEPARTMENT 
1  PONY  AUTO-PLATE 

j  1.  Twelve  (12)  Goss  #40  Form  Tables, 

'  small  dia,.  wheels. 

2.  A  5-Ton  Kemp  obround  stereotype 
metal  furnace  with  immersion  gas 
I  burners,  temperature  control  and 
I  two  (2)  Industrial  carburetors. 

I  3.  A  wood  hand  operated  metal  pump 
with  i)ony  S|)Out 

I  4.  A  wfKHi  Pony  Auto  plate  machine 
complete  with  vacuum  back  and 
vacuum  pump 

5.  Si)ee*l  products  electric  curved  mat¬ 
rix  scorcher 

6.  A  Goss  #42-A  Chipping  Bltwk 

7.  A  Goss  #5,5-B  Serial  #217  curved 
router  complete 

S.  A  Sta-Hi  Masterformer  complete 

9.  A  Sta-Hi  Finaltrim 

10.  A  Goss  #68-F  Flat  Router,  Serial 
#64 

11.  A  Goss  #68-E  combin.ation  saw  and 
trimmer.  Serial  #18. 

PRICED  TO  SELL! 

Also  Hammond  Electric  Page  Stor¬ 
age  Cabinet. 

News,  Inc.,  7119  Harrisburg  Blvd., 
Houston.  Texas.  Phone  WA  3-1671. 


USED  WEB  OFFSET.  This  16-page 
Thatcher  has  been  a  money-maker. 
Now  we  have  outgrown  it  in  less  than 
two  years.  Installe*!  Nov.  1960.  Grow¬ 
ing  volume  demands  move  to  larger 
equipment.  W.  V.  McKinney,  Tualatin- 
Yamhill  Press,  Hillsboro,  Oregon. 

Stereotype 

,  STA-HI  Master  A  C  Former. 

!  A  C  motor  drives  30,  40,  60,  76  HP. 

I  %  folders,  curve*!  routers. 

I  G.  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 
HA  1-5365 

~D^UPLEX 'tubulars 

(available  immeidlately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg,  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Elquip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


DUPLEX  MODEL  “A”  now  re*luce<I. 
8-Page  flatbed  Web  newspress  in  su¬ 
perior  condition.  Continuous  factory 
service  since  new.  Westinghouse  varia¬ 
ble  speed  controls,  complete  with  extra 
rollers  for  8,  6,  or  4-page  forms.  Rub¬ 
ber  form  rollers,  14  single-page  and 
2  double-page  chases,  locking  bars, 
steel  foot  sticks  and  new  hi-spee<l 
quoins.  Must  move  by  Sept.  28.  Sacri¬ 
fice  for  $7,850  cash.  Sentinel,  Clare, 
Mich.  EV  6-9937. 


MODEL  B  DUPLEX  PRESS  for  sale. 
Push  button,  variable  speed  drive, 
rollers,  chases  (16  9  col  Hem  or  8 
col  12em).  Excellent  printer  of  prize¬ 
winning  newspaiier.  Must  move  in  late 
August.  Very  reasonable;  as  is,  where 
is  I  Elasy  removal.  The  WEST  BEND 
NEWS,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 


I  HAMMOND  Hi-spee<l  router  planer, 
I  almost  new,  $495.  Sentinel,  Clare, 
!  Mich.  EV  6-9937. 


Wanted  to  Ruy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


REPRO  PROOF  PRESS  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  full  page  newspaper  size. 
Mount  Holly  Herald,  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J. 


USED  LUDLOW  AND  ELROD  in  good 
condition.  Please  furnish  desscriptioni 
and  quotations  to  Atec  Corporation, 
1518  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia  or 
call  KI  6-1900. 


WANTED  —  use*l  Carlson  Router 
(shell  plate  mortiser  and  finisher). 
David  'Tracht,  Daily  Reporter,  Dover, 
Ohio. 


WANTED  —  use*!  KLISCHOGRAI'H 
and/or  use*!  ELGRAMA.  Erwin  Maus, 
Jr.,  P.O.  Box  351,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
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If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  all 
divisions  (circulation  about  200,000). 
West  Coast  area.  Must  have  proven 
record,  preferably  on  a  2nd  or  3rd 
paper.  Promotion  experience  helpful. 
Moving  expense  assistance.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate — Kood  family  city.  Strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1960,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 


UNIVERSITY  J-SCHOOL  in  Southeast 

needs  teacher  of  ndvertisin$t  and  a  a  r^v /rPiTi  ^  i  a  i/^ 

prraphic  arts.  Master’s  deRree.  Box  190,  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

-  — - -  '  Experienced,  talented  and  ambitious 

Circulation  advertising  men  for  a  Florida  Daily. 

_ _ _ _  Extremely  nice  living  conditions.  Sal- 

Cra.  MANAGER  IN  ALASKA-Prefer  “'Th‘?^lJn"t“!!nd®ate“  orr'^®"“onIy 
ambitious  young  man  experienced  ABC 

who  can  stay  on  top  10-M  'i|-cuIat.on  cor^plete  resume  and  references! 

non-rompet.t.ve  market  and  a^^^^  All  inquiries  will  be  treated  confi- 

part-time  m  advertisinj?  or  promotion.  Hantiftlli  ttml  arknnwlMlcrM] 

Write :  Publisher,  Fairbanks  Daily  acknowledged. 

News-Miner,  Fairbanks.  Alaska.  ,g,2,  Editor  &  Publisher 

SEAMS  BURSTING.  Northern  New 
England  6,600  daily  seeks  live-wire  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Must  be  promotion-  : 

minded.  No  job  for  chair  warmer.  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  all 
Good  salary,  bonus,  benefits.  Write  all  divisions  (circulation  about  200,000). 
in  first  letter.  Box  130,  Editor  &  Pub-  West  Coast  area.  Must  have  proven 

lisher.  record,  preferably  on  a  2nd  or  3rd 

_ I -  paper.  Promotion  experience  helpful. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  fast-  Moving  expense  assistance.  Ideal  cli- 

growing  Southwest  Ohio  suburban  mate— good  family  city.  Strictly  confi- 

weekly.  Must  be  aggressive  and  able  dential.  Box  1960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

to  produce  results.  Excellent  opportu- 

nity  for  right  man.  Salary  open.  Goo<l 

employee  lienefit  program.  Box  162,  nisPI  AY 

Editor  &  Publisher.  nWCDTICIMr' 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wilh  tern-  AU  V  tK  I  lol  iNt? 
perament  know-how  and  experience  to  SAI  FSMAKI 
revise  a  down  trend.  Must  be  able  to 

utilise  every  new  and  old  circulation  ___ 

building  technique;  must  l)e  a  shirt-  THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

slMve  guy  who  can  work  \vith  and  opening  for  versatile,  experi- 

rainvi^rate  distriljutors.  retailers  and  advertising  salesman.  Good  lay- 

boys  Tliose  with  shiny  pants  seats  and  ^  ^ 

weak  wills  waste  time  nPPlyH><r;  Thai  business  and  over-all  lineage  pro- 

^  a  tough  job!  Box  LIL  Editor  &  duction  are  important.  Expanding  mar- 
Kutiiisner. _  1^^^  area.  Job  offers  excellent  oppor- 

nrcTnirTi  cTTi>irovionn  tunity.  employee  benefits.  Send  detailed 

DI^RICT  SUPERVISOR  fi^  evening  experience  and  personal  data  resume  ; 
and  Sunday  in  Southern  California, 

Permanent  position  in  growing  area.  ’  n  i  n  x  I 

Send  resume  and  picture.  Box  165.  „  , ^  1 

Editor  &  Publisher.  THE  SACRAMENtO  BEE  | 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR  for  Sacramento.4 _ Calif^  | 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman  j 

Mlected  must  be  well  qualified  and  seeks  new  challenge  in  growing 

strong  on  promotion,  service  and  col-  area.  Must  have  experience  with  top  ; 
lec^ons.  This  can  be  a  rewarding  con-  prwluction  record,  strong  on  layouts 
nection  for  the  right  man  with  a  ambition.  Top  salary  plus  tenus 

proven  record  who  can  tram,  lead  and  qualified  man.  Write  or  phone  for 
•“P*ry*®  P'®*;’''®*'  Managers  in  rough,  interview.  Position  open  now  I  David 
problem  districts  as  weB  as  smooth,  h.  Clymer,  The  El  Dorado  Times,  El 
easy-to-handle  areas.  Position  pays  Dorado,  Kansas. 

salary  bonus  and  override  plus  car  _ ! _ ! _ 

allowance.  Cliart  Area  2.  Write  full  GROWING  NEW  ENGLAND  weeklies 
deUils  including  minimum  starting  need  top-flight  ad  salesman;  also  nee<l 
salary.  Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher,  competent  editor.  Prefer  weekly  expe- 

rience.  Interest  in  liusiness  available 
PRIZE  -  WINNING.  CONNECTICUT  to  right  iierson.  Box  183,  Editor  & 
suburban  weekly  wants  circulation  Publisher. 

manager  to  develop  l.arge  potential  in - 

sizeable  suburban  area.  We'd  like  a  A  TOP-NOTCH  SALESMAN  who  can 
young  man  with  initiative.  He  can  service  accounts  professionally,  strong 
make  his  own  future  in  a  sound,  but  on  layout,  copy.  Airmail  complete  resu- 
fast-growing  business.  Send  resume  and  me  and  example  of  work  to  Leslie  H. 
salary  requirements  to  Box  195,  Editor  Hayes,  Advertising  Director,  Merceil 
&  Publisher.  Sun-Star,  Merce<l,  California. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  for  just 
under  60,000  newspaper  in  suburban 
Chart  Area  2.  Good  salary  plus  bonus. 
A  chance  to  move  up  to  the  man  who 
can  sell.  Box  205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVERTTSING  SALESMAN  LEADING  WISCONSIN  WEEKLY 
or  saleswoman.  Good  salary  and  bonus  needs  ad  manager  at  once.  City  6626, 
plan.  Send  resume,  layout  samples  to:  good  stores.  Salary  and  commission. 
Advertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily  Neeil  references.  FSiII  details  in  first 


Display  Advertising 


Man  Who  Can  SELL!  I 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  retail  staff  man,  promotionally- 
orientate<l  but  sound  in  newspaper 
sales  techniques,  to  earn  top  money 
and  advancement.  Excellent  scale  -f- 
lionus  and  commission.  37 '/i  hours  and 
overtime.  All  fringe  benefits.  50,000 
Daily  and  Sunday.  Write  with  full 
resume.  D.  P.  Bliven,  Union  Leader, 
Manchester,  N,  H. 

UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY  for  top 
salesman  who  can  not  only  prepare 
and  sell  outstanding  displays,  but  has 
ability  as  administrator,  can  work  into 
liosition  as  general  manager  for  pro¬ 
gressive.  award-winning  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Can  guarantee  $100  week  to 
start,  but  the  right  man  will  soon  tie 
making  twice  that  amount.  Write  now; 
Jordan  Enterprises  Weekly  Newspa- 
Iiers,  Box  10888,  Atlanta  10,  Georgia. 


THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

has  an  opening  for  versatile,  exjieri- 
enced  advertising  salesman.  Good  lay¬ 
out  ability  and  a  proven  record  on 
new  business  and  over-all  lineage  pro¬ 
duction  are  imjiortant.  Expanding  mar¬ 
ket  area.  Job  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  employee  benefits.  Send  detailed 
exiierience  and  personal  data  resume  ; 
to: 

Personnel  Dept.  1 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

Sacramento-4  California.  | 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman  | 
who  seeks  new  challenge  in  growing  | 
area.  Must  have  experience  with  top  ; 
prwiuction  record,  strong  on  layouts 
and  ambition.  Top  salary  plus  tonus 
to  qualified  man.  Write  or  phone  for 
interview.  Position  open  now  I  David 
H.  Clymer,  The  El  Dorado  Times,  El 
Dorado,  Kansas. 

GROWING  NEW  ENGLAND  weeklies 
need  top-flight  ad  salesman  ;  also  nee<l 
competent  editor.  Prefer  weekly  expe¬ 
rience.  Interest  in  business  available 
to  right  Iierson.  Box  183,  Hklitor  & 
Publisher. 

A  TOP-NOTCH  SALE.SMAN  who  can 
service  accounts  professionally,  strong 
on  layout,  copy.  Airmail  complete  resu¬ 
me  and  example  of  work  to  Leslie  H. 
Hayes,  Advertising  Director,  Merceil 
Sun-Star,  Merce<l,  California. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
t.tasstped  Ailt  ertising  We've  wasteil  money  on  beginners. 

Now  we  want  a  really  qualified  man. 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Immedi-  Ideal  community,  respecteil  semi-week- 
ate  opening  for  experienced,  aggressive  ly — both  growing.  Two-man  ad  staff. 
sales-minde<1  manager  capable  of  top-  Man  hire<I  must  be  able  to  take  charge 
quality  work.  This  is  excellent  oppor-  when  acquainted.  The  Re«lwood  Ga- 
tunity  on  leading  14,090  circulation  zette,  Re<iwood  Falls,  Minnesota. 

6-day  Daily;  congenial  staff,  finest  - — — - 

working  conditions,  pension  plan,  life  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  firm 
and  _  hospitalization  insurance,  good  printing  four  weeklies  near  Boston, 
family  community.  Give  complete  ex-  Should  he  goo<l  salesman — idea  man — 
perience,  personal  data,  salary  require-  able  to  direct  others.  Franklin  Pub. 
ments,  references  in  first  letter  to  Paul  Co.,  Inc.,  16  Park  St.,  Rockland,  Mass. 

G.  Daubel,  Fremont  News-Messenger, - 

Fremont.  Ohio.  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  7,000 

circulation,  expanding  Texas  daily. 
Must  have  executive  and  management 
ability,  willingness  to  participate  in 
community  affairs  and  build  linage  in 
fas^growing  market.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  on  way  up. 
Interview  necessary.  Write  fully,  en¬ 
close  snapshot.  Box  207,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MEDIUM  DAILY  seeks  beginner  sports 
writer  with  J-Degree  or  some  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  starting  salary.  Write:  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  News-Tribune,  Galves¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

TOP  MISSOURI  DAILY,  17,000  and 
growing,  college  town,  needs  experi¬ 
enced  local  copy  man  who  can  edit, 
work  with  reporters  to  tighten  and 
improve  writing.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  on  establish^  paper  with  changing 
ideas.  Many  fringe  benefits.  State 
salary,  experience,  references,  health. 
Bo.x  1950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CATHOLIC  NEWS  EDITOR 

Lively  Catholic  weekly  needs  #2  man 
as  News  Editor.  Work  as  chief  copy 
editor,  makeup  editor.  Must  come  up 
with  vital  ideas  and  to  able  to  commit 
himself  to  a  challenge  of  a  free  and 
responsible  Catholic  press.  Experience 
in  reporting,  writing,  e<liting  neces¬ 
sary.  Good  opportunity  to  advance  for 
alert  and  active  man.  Good  pay,  litoral 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume,  mini¬ 
mum  salary  requirements,  references, 
and  samples  (which  will  to  returned) 
to:  Donald  Quinn,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Oklahoma  Courier,  P.O.  Box  981, 
Oklahoma  City  1. 


STAFFING  NEW  WEEKLY 
EDITORIAL  and  advertising  positions 
wide  open  on  new  southern  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  N.  Y.  weekly.  Write  fullest 
details  specifying  availability  and  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  145,/  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  news-advertising  man 
for  New  Hampshire  weekly.  Seeking 
man  with  initiative  who  can  assume 
responsibility.  Box  172,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXCELLENT  SPORTS  opportunity  on 
six-man  staff  combined  AM-PM-Sunday 
in  Midwest.  Chance  to  advance  on  day 
or  night  side  for  eager  worker  willing 
to  take  interest  in  local  activities.  Box 
164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  DESKMAN— Must  know 
telegraph  and  make-up.  Should  to  able 
to  run  city  room.  Fast-growing  suto 
urban  daily  in  finest  metro  area  in 
Southeast.  Circulation  16,000.  Marietta 
Daily  Journal,  Marietta,  Ga. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  to  edit 
and  write  for  award-winning  4,000 
circulation  semi-weekly.  Growing  city 
of  7,500.  Responsible  position  for  re¬ 
sponsible  man.  $115  weekly,  expenses, 
group  hospitalization.  Write  fully  to 
Hanes  Byerly,  Tidewater  News,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Va. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  young, 
preferably  with  some  experience,  for 
8,000  circulation  daily  in  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio.  Box  170,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


METROPOLITAN 

NEWSPAPER 

Because  of  unusual  recent  staff  expan¬ 
sion  we  will  have  openings  for  6  local 
reporters  and  2  copy  desk  men  between 
now  and  October.  This  is  a  large  news¬ 
paper  with  an  outstanding  reputotion; 
we  want  men  who  can  maintain  and 
expand  it.  Write  freely — our  staff  knows 
of  this  ad.  East.  Not  N.Y.C.  Box  176, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  AJSD  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


LOCATION  without  IDENTIFI 


News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


letter.  Times-Press,  Hartford,  Wis. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  male  re- 
porter  or  rewriteman,  preferably  Mid- 
weetemer.  Must  have  experience  on 
small  or  medium-size  daily,  40-Hour 
week,  fringe  benefits.  Prize-winning 
46.000  daily  circulation.  Full  resume, 
salary  requirements,  photo  first  letter. 
Reply:  Box  188,  EMitor  &  Publi^er. 

REPOR’TER — Preferably  with  one  or 
two  years  experience  for  13,000  West¬ 
ern  New  York  afternoon  daily.  Forty- 
hour  week  and  grood  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Easton  Elliott,  Assistant  Editor, 
Union-Sun  and  Journal,  Lockport, 
N.  Y. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  head  wide¬ 
awake  area  desk  for  Lake  &ie  resort 
city  daily.  Must  handle  exceptionally 
heavy  load  of  copy  with  skill  and  im- 
a^nation.  lay  out  several  pages  daily, 
dig  for  exclusives  and  head  a  staff  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  assistant,  three  bureaus, 
26  stringers.  Send  extensive  samples  of 
writing,  layout,  to  William  N.  Roes- 
gen,  ME.  Sandusky.  Ohio,  REGISTER. 

SPOR’TS  EDI’TOR  and  general  re¬ 
porter.  Great  hunting  and  fishing  area. 
Goofl  opix)rtunity.  Send  resume  to : 
Publisher,  Herald,  Burley,  Idaho. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  10,500  daily;  recent 
graduate  or  limited  experience ;  top 
salary,  benefits,  good  ext>erience  op¬ 
portunity;  midwestemer  preferred.  Box 
178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

Administrative 

ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

New  York  City  newspaper  has  opening  for  Systems 
Manager  with  capability  and  interest  in  improving 
present  accounting  and  statistical  procedures. 
Should  have  at  least  two  years  newspaper  machine 
accounting  experience.  However,  analjdical  ability, 
tact  and  newspaper  background  will  count  more  than 
technical  competence.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUSSIFIED  AD  ORDER  FORM 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _  _ 

CITY _ _ ZONE _ STATE 


■y _  ^  _  _ 

Insert  my  classified  ed  for _  _ insertions 

Classification _ _ 


COPYs 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

"Situations  Wanted"  and  "Newspapers  For  Sale"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 


HELP  ANTED 


Editorial 

WOMEJN’S  EDITOR.  Chart  Area  S 
daily  with  26.000  circulation  haa  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  capable  and  experi¬ 
enced  woman  who  can  take  charge  of 
department  with  two  aaaiatanta.  Five- 
day,  40-hr,  week.  All  details  furnished 
on  first  contact.  Box  186,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR 
wanted  to  take  full  charge  editorial 
department  of  five.  Good  paper — good 
town  of  25,000.  Chance  for  experienced 
man  to  move  up.  Send  complete  in¬ 
formation,  experience,  salary,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  Chart  Area 
10.  Box  182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ENEaiGETIC  REPORTER  for 
20,000  morning  daily.  Interesting  as¬ 
signments.  Several  years  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Personal  interview.  Editor, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 


ABLE  REPORTERS,  desk  man  of  city 
editor  caliber,  for  new  6-day  offset 
morning  daily  expecting  to  begin  pro¬ 
duction  early  September.  Write  fully, 
including  references.  E.  J,  Byrne,  Ho¬ 
tel  Jamestown,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


AGGRESSIVE  “LOCAL  NEWS”  A.M. 
paper  needs  that  copy  desk  man  ready 
to  assume  responsibility — manage  peo¬ 
ple — produce  "in  depth"  news.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  imagination,  initiative  and 
drive.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  208,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  wanted 
for  Pulitzer  prize,  governmental 
award-winning  evening  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  in  Midwest  capital-university  city. 
Must  have  thorough  knowleclge  of  good 
writing,  picture  cropping,  news  values. 
Joe  R.  Seacrest,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Lincoln  Journal,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


COPY  READER — Immediate  opening 
for  experience<l,  fast,  imaginative  man 
on  rim  of  capital  city  afternoon  daily. 
Stimulating  job  and  excellent  area  in 
which  to  live.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Knickerbocker  News,  Al¬ 
bany  1,  N.  Y. 


FAST-GROWING  BI-WEEKLY  needs 
a  women’s  section  e<litor  who  isn’t 
afraid  of  daily  competition.  City  of 
70.000  on  fringe  of  Chicago  metro¬ 
politan  area.  G<ml  opportunity  for  ma¬ 
ture  society  reporter  with  at  least  three 
years  of  experience  in  reporting,  head 
writing  and  layout.  State  background, 
availability  and  salary  expectations. 
Box  210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  with  weekly 
or  small  daily  experience  for  13,500 
PM  daily.  Must  be  draft  exempt,  look¬ 
ing  for  permanent  job.  Good  future 
for  right  man.  Contact  Vincent  Van 
Cleve,  Managing  Plditor,  The  Sentinel, 
Centralia,  III. 


GROWING  NOR’THBntN  CALIFOR¬ 
NIA  daily  needs  young,  experienced 
reporter  for  beat  and  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Write  to:  Bill  L«.  Enterprise- 
Record,  Chico.  Calif. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  reporter 
in  town  82-miles  from  N.Y.  Phone: 
H.  G.  Berwick,  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  610 
or  869. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  medium-sized  daily 
in  good  sports  area.  Chance  for  young 
man  or  man  stymied  on  larger  staff. 
Write  all,  including  telephone  number 
to:  Managing  Editor,  News-Journal, 
Clovis.  New  Mexico. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  position  on  three- 
man  sports  staff.  Prefer  J-Graduate 
now  working  on  smaller  Michigan 
daily.  E.xcellent  working  conditions, 
benefits.  The  News,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


SPEECH  WRITER 

Large,  well-established  profes¬ 
sional  association  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  speech  writer.  News¬ 
paper  editorial  or  political  writ¬ 
ing  background  also  acceptable. 
Some  travel.  Please  send  resume 
stating  salary  desired.  All  held 
confidential.  Box  211,  Editor  dt 
Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 
Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  capable  man 
to  move  up  to  growing  Eastern  metro- 
twlitan  newspaper.  Replies  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  160,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  DEPT.  ASSISTANT. 
Knowledge  Composing  Room,  Stereo¬ 
type,  Pressroom.  Metropolitan  daily 
Chart  Area  12.  &nd  complete  resume, 
salary  requirement.  Box  168,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


SHOP  FOREMAN  WANTED  by  small 
daily.  Send  resume  to  Publisher,  Her¬ 
ald,  Burley,  Idaho. 

Miscellaneous 

FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  FVee  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  Our  members  neeil 
well-qualified  reporters,  editors,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  men  and  bark 
shop  personnel.  Write:  PNPA,  2717  N. 
Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Promotion 

IMMEDIATE  PERMANia^T  POSI¬ 
TION  for  promotion  man  on  Alaska’s 
farthest  North  daily,  10,000  circulation. 
Must  be  sober,  a  good  special  edition 
salesman,  exceptional  on  ideas,  layout 
and  copy.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  modem  plant.  Good  salary  and 
commission.  Send  resume,  layout  and 
copy  samples — not  tear  sheets — with 
first  letter  to:  Advertising  Director, 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner. 


WE’RE  IN 
A  HURRY... 

.  .  .  to  find  two  top-notch  men,  25-36, 
to  add  their  weight  to  the  promotion 
staff  of  this  leading  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per.  These  are  no  jobs  for  beginners. 
One  man  will  be  strong  on  all  phases 
of  advertising  promotion,  the  other 
will  be  equally  well-versed  on  circula¬ 
tion  promotion.  Each  man  will  now 
be  carrying  a  heavy  load  of  creative 
resixinsibility — and  getting  well  pai<l 
for  it.  We’ll  increase  the  load — an<l 
pay  him  better.  Writing  ability  a  must, 
and  the  brighter  the  better.  ’ITiese  men 
must  able  to  conceive  sound  pro¬ 
motion  ideas,  sell  them  to  top  man¬ 
agement — and  then  sit  down  and  carry 
them  out.  If  you  can  handle  either  of 
these  jobs,  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
We  could  have  used  you  yesterday. 
Write  and  tell  us  what  you  can  do. 
Send  a  complete  resume  and  a  few 
samples  of  work  you  are  particularly 
proud  of.  All  will  be  returned  and 
your  inquiry  will  be  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 

Write  Box  200 
Editor  &  Publisher 

Public  Relations 

TOP-NO’TCH  LECTURER  offers  good 
commission  for  good  publicist.  Box 
1961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Salesmen 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  sup¬ 
plies  for  national  or  territorial  cover¬ 
age.  Repeat  exclusive  line.  Commission 
-(-  for  career  representatives.  Arco 
Circulation  Supply  Co.,  245  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York-16,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  SCHOOIis 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertyi>e  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Display  Advertising  j 

BUSINEISS  MANAGEIR  or  Comptroller 
with  over  thirty  years  well  balanced 
newspaper  and  newspaper  association 
experience.  Available  now.  Area  un- 
imiwrtant.  Box  1941,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAREER  NEWSPAPERMAN,  87, 
seeks  editor-publisher  post  small  daily. 
Midwest.  Buy  stock  from  increases, 
Newsside  to  ^itor  small  dailies,  adside 
to  director.  Now  director  60,000  daily. 
Box  1938,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

PUBUSHER  AND/OR  EDITOR.  Now 
in  E7erida.  20  years’  experience.  Age 
36.  Knowledge  all  departments,  front 
and  back.  Know  commercial  printing, 
pricing.  Weekly-daily.  Successful  record 
of  making  weak  papers  strong  and 
strong  papers  stronger.  Box  114,  Eklitor 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  .  ,  .  OR 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

Sixteen  years’  newspaper  advertising — 
12  as  Ad  Manager.  Heavy  background 
in  Local  Retail,  National.  Comi>etent, 
aggressive,  dependable.  Missouri  Grad. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  sold — must  relo¬ 
cate,  E'amily  man,  age  46.  Write  Box 
192,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (32)  aggressive  Retail  Ad 
Manager  on  90,000  -|-  daily  desires  a 
change  with  a  future  and  possibilities 
of  making  $10,000  plus.  Ten  years’ 
experience  in  newspaper  —  classified, 
general  and  retail.  A  proven  promoter 
and  "go-getter.”  Let  me  prove  I  can 
lead  men  in  a  sound  program  of  growth 
on  your  paper.  Write  Box  113,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 

A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

Artists-Cartoonists 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  hotue  for  comi>etent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

ARTIST — 16  years’  exiierience  all  de¬ 
partments —  editorial — art.  Available! 
Box  179,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 

Circulation 

66  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

CIRCULATTON  MANAGER  with  14 
years’  exi>erience  all  phases  desires  to 
move  up.  Consider  top  spot  from  10,000 

versatile,  deckman.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
2,  6.  Family,  Box  101,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

up  or  other  on  large  paper  West  of  the 
Mississippi.  Salary  plus  bonus  for  re¬ 
sults.  Available  30  days  from  inter¬ 
view  and  agreement.  For  details  write 
Box  1947,  ^itor  A  Publisher, 

NOTE:  TO  WEEKLIES 

AND  SMALL  DAILIES 

CHIEF  EDITORIAL  WRITER  of 
major  daily ;  has  had  radio  and  weekly 

WRITE  ME 

YOU  MAY  HIT  THE  CIRCULA'nON 
JACKPOT  1  I  have  a  srood  job  but  a 
publisher  (or  group  of  publishers)  with 
the  right  offer  would  attract  me.  Hy 
circulation  background  is  broad:  Tele¬ 
phone-Boy  Sales;  Junior-Adult  Mer¬ 
chant;  Community  Promotions;  Per¬ 
sonnel  Training;  a  creative  resourceful 
spirit;  a  flair  for  building  goodwill. 
Any  group  of  weeklies/smaller  dailies 
with  a  ne^  and  a  desire  to  grow,  write 
today  to  arrange  an  early  meeting.  Box 
1933.  Elditor  A  Publisher, 

experience;  expert  at  news,  columns, 
opinion,  features,  editing,  and  make¬ 
up;  college  grad ;  syndicated  writer; 
former  teacher  of  writing;  has  ’  id 
his  fill  of  smog  and  big-city  rat  race : 
seeks  weekly  editorship  in  rural  area 
or  editorial  writing  job  on  small  daily; 
is  not  seeking  retirement,  but  change; 
can  make  your  paper  distinctive  and 
prize-winning;  has  been  with  present 
employer  12  years  and  could  stay  12 
more;  will  take  cut  in  salary  to  get 
right  location.  Chart  Areas  7,  8,  10  11, 
12  preferred.  Box  1936,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WOMAN  EDITOR,  capable,  experi¬ 
enced,  currently  employ^  Chart  Area 
1,  seeks  change.  Available  within  60 
days.  Can  take  full  charge.  Box  1943, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 25  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  Desires  to  relo¬ 
cate  with  small  paper  in  Chart  Area 
8  or  4.  Available  at  oncel  Write  Box 
157,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

WRITEHl  PAR  EXCELLE24CE!  Ex- 

Classified  Advertising 

perienced  weekly  newspaper  editor; 
also  dailies  as  reporter,  feature  writer, 
columnist.  Mature  idea  man.  Travel 
anywhere.  Accustomed  to  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Box  1930,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIEa>  MANAGER  —  13  years’ 
experience.  Ckimplete  classified  know¬ 
how.  Best  of  references.  Chart  Area 
10  or  12.  Write  Box  116,  Elditor  A 
Publisher, 

DE3SKMAN — Competent,  mature,  wide¬ 
ly  experienced  newsman  wants  to  join 
progressive  growing  daily  in  Chart 
Areas  2,  6,  7,  8,  10.  University  Grad, 
family,  top  references.  Box  133,  Eklitor 

Correspondents 

BI-LINGUAL  accredited  correspondent 
and  feature  writer  will  represent  you 
in  Japan.  Features  and  photos  on  any 
subject.  Box  191,  EJditor  A  Publisher, 

A  Publisher. 

RECENT  MARQUETTE  UNIVEniSITY 
WOMAN  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
available  immediately.  Desires  work  as 

GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND  —  experi¬ 
enced  journalist,  M.A,,  will  cover  any 
field — politics,  trade,  travel,  and  "in- 
depth"  features.  Leaving  IT.  S.  Sep- 

reporter  and/or  feature  writer  within 
the  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  etc., 
Calif,  area.  Single.  Write:  I.  Douglas, 
816  No.  18th  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 

temher.  Box  134,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR- WRITER ;  sports 

Dispatch 

experience;  some  general.  (k>llege 
grad;  age  25.  Will  locate.  Box  136, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 

LEADMAN  order  processing  and  file 
clerk,  formerly  with  two  metroimlitan 
West  Coast  newspapers  having  over  5 
years’  public  contact  and  capably  han¬ 
dling  the  cuts-mats  department.  Wishes 
lucrative  employment,  preferably 
South.  I  am  adaptable,  with  initiative 
and  drive:  single,  and  38  years.  Box 
111,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 

WOMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  wants  to 
change  to  job  on  industrial  or  com¬ 
pany  paper.  Southwest  preferred.  Box 
126,  IMitor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  -  FINANCIAL  NETWS 
STAFF.  Presently  employed  New  York 
public  relations  firm  specializing  cor- 

Display  Advertising 

porate-financial  field.  Elxperienced  writ¬ 
ing-researching  releases,  features,  com- 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Exi)erienced  in  contacting  clients  and 
nsrencies.  Strong  sales,  editorial  back- 
Kround.  Box  193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pennsylvania,  New  York  Institute  of 
Finance.  Age  26.  Single.  Chart  Area 
12.  West  Coast  interview.  Box  167, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher 
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Editorial 


EDITOR-PR-WRITER  (New  York) 
Seeks  iiermanent  or  recurrent  freelance 
work.  25  years'  exi)erience:  magazines, 
newspapers,  house  organs,  reports,  di¬ 
rectories,  books,  pamphlets.  Box  161, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXCELLENT  DESK  MAN  NOW  in 
unsatisfying  executive  job  desires  desk 
work.  Mid-40s,  good  health,  outstand¬ 
ing  background.  Box  169,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FRETTING  ON  THE  FRINGES.  Wom¬ 
an,  B.A.  in  Journalism;  M.A.  Educa¬ 
tion.  Six  years’  writing  —  6  years’ 
teaching.  Recent  reporter  for  teachers’ 
paper ;  desires  good  daily  news  job 
Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Box  176,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


NEWS  EDITOR,  30M  daily,  stymied. 
Desires  comparable  spot  medium-small 
daily.  17  years’  news  experience.  Pro¬ 
motions  show  ability,  41.  Family.  J- 
degree.  Midwest  or  West.  Box  171,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITORSHIP  WANTED  by 
journeyman,  28,  now  #2  man  large 
Elastern  P.M,  Layout  artist,  top  writer 
with  ideas.  Single,  college,  vet.  Box 
173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADEPT  COPYREADER,  32,  B.A.. 

seeks  permanent  spot  on  metropolitan 
rim.  Box  209,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  WEEKLY  EDITOR. 
Former  daily  reporter  and  photogra¬ 
pher.  Wants  back  on  daily.  Box  194, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITING,  writing,  rewriting. 
Age  44,  eight  years’  exi>erience.  B.A. 
English,  honors.  Knowledge  French. 
N.  Y.  area.  Box  196,  E<Iitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESK  WOMAN — three  years’  assistant 
to  editor  A.M,  daily;  ten  years’  expe¬ 
rience — two  as  radio  news  e<litor.  Know 
makeup.  Degree,  good  advancement, 
present,  past  employers.  Seek  daytime 
|K)St  news,  related  fields — chance  to 
advance.  Salary  $100  plus.  Chart  Area 
6,  8,  or  9.  Box  197,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR  or  Critic. 
Experience:  20  months  as  editor  of 
Army  newspaper  (Courier.  Ft.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Ky.);  10  months  letterpress;  10 
months  photo-offset.  Education :  B.S. 
plus  1-year  graduate  work  at  Syracuse 
University  in  Drama.  FVee  after  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1962  (date  of  discharge  from 
Army).  Will  consider  other  writing  po¬ 
sitions.  Please  contact:  Sp/4  David  S. 
Katz,  Public  Information  Office,  Fort 
Campbell,  Kentucky. 


MAN,  35,  with  five  years’  experience 
as  reporter-photographer,  now  seeks 
opportunity  on  house  organ  in  Chart 
Area  10.  Box  198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — 17  years’  as  re¬ 
porter,  copydesk,  telegrai>h,  makeup, 
slot,  news  editor,  Sunday,  editorials. 
Now  on  400,000  A.M.  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  39.  Box  199,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


NEVER  MISSED  A  DEADLINE 
PRIZEkWINNiNG  sports  writer  (capi¬ 
tal  city  daily)  with  three  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  both  morning  and  afternoon 
papers  looks  for  change  of  scenery. 
Strong  on  feature  writing  and  page 
layouts.  Have  car,  will  travel.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  201,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


PRIZEJ-WINNING  small-city  managing 
editor  seeks  greater  challenge.  A  pro 
who  knows  how  to  e<iit  creatively  and 
how  to  direct  a  staff.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground.  Best  of  references.  33.  Ten 
years’  experience  plus  two  years  as  a 
writer  with  Army  PsyWar.  Family 
man.  Civic,  church  and  community- 
minded.  Will  go  anywhere  for  right 
challenge.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  5,  3.  4. 
Write  Box  202,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


RETURNING  TO  THE  PRESS  —  Will 
my  10  years’  magazine  and  weekly 
reporting,  writing,  editing,  makeup, 
and  photo  experience  help  YOU  7 
Dependents — 1  dog  (divorced)  ;  salary- 
existence  (still  learning):  age  43;  loca¬ 
tion  —  your  (own.  Art  Cram,  423 
George  St.,  Excelsior,  Minn.  Phone 
GR  4-8781. 


SPORTS  WRITER.  24.  marrie<l.  SDX. 
"ITiree  years’  experience  on  Washington 
(D.O.)  P.M.  -i-  column  for  weekly. 
Can’t  stand  still.  Seeks  challenging  po¬ 
sition.  Excellent  references.  Prefers 
West  Coast.  Box  203,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  B.A. 
Journalism — five  years’  news,  indus¬ 
trial  advertising,  creative  photography 
experience:  wants  general  assignment 
involving  depth  reporting  and  travel-^ 
anywhere— any  medium.  Box  201,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 


COMBINATION  PRESS-STEREO.  Ex¬ 
perienced  Goss  and  Duplex  Tubulars; 
all  phases  stereo  and  color  work.  Three 
years’  foreman’s  experience.  Young, 
married,  sober,  family,  hard  worker. 
Prefer  Western  Srd  of  U.  S.  All  re¬ 
plies  answered.  Clark  E.  Jones,  Jr.. 
4303  Knollcrest  Dr.,  Farmington,  New 
Mexico. 


PRESSMAN :  Duplex  Model  "E”  and 
“A”  flatbed ;  Cox-O-Type.  Mature  man 
— wide  experience.  Location  immate¬ 
rial.  Box  151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BENNETPr  GRADUATE  gal.  hr. 
Chance  to  gain  Bpee<l  and  learn  trade 
of  greatest  importance.  Central  Indiana 
preferred!.  Phone  UN  2-4347.  Ronald  F. 
Bates,  P.O.  Box  55,  Acton,  Indiana. 


DEGREE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 
Epsilon  Pi  Tau  fraternity.  Twelve 
years’  newspaper  and  job  printing : 
two  years  new  processes — Photon  and 
paste-ups.  Labor  negotiations.  Desire 
job  as  Mechanical  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  Business  Manager.  Prefer 
Western  college  town.  Box  206,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER— 7  years’  news.  + 
commercial,  Scan-A-Graver,  studio.  Ag« 
38,  married,  locate  anywhere,  immedi¬ 
ately,  Box  1929,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  top  awards 
and  own  equipment  seeking  position  on 
newspaper  or  magazine  with  imagina¬ 
tion.  Box  166,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relationg 


EDUCATIONAL  PR.  Ten  years’  con¬ 
tact.  speaking,  news  releases.  Now 
with  agency  handling  Radio-TV.  Pref¬ 
erably  Philadelphia  area.  Box  127, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MAN.  27.  with  21  months  on  "top 
ten"  news  staff,  journalism  BA,  po¬ 
litical  science  MA,  seeks  person  or 
company  striving  to  accent  coverage 
of  domestic  and  foreign  politics  through 
house  organ,  executive  siieeches,  PR 
program,  or  other  meilia.  Box  1874, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Editions 

WANTED:  AD  MAN  to  join  me  in 
producing  special  editions.  Thelma 
Quast,  309  West  Locust  Street.  Boon- 
ville,  Indiana. 


“WE  DONT  SCXIRCH  THE  EARTH’ 
References  &  Proven  Results. 
Robert  Peck  Carmean  A  Associates 
Daily  Glote,  Dodgs  City,  Kansas. 
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VATICAN  ALTHOR  MEWS 

Ecumenical  Council’s 
Press  Coverage  Plans 

By  Ray  Erwin 


The  historic  and  rare  ecu¬ 
menical  council  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  October  will  challenge 
the  press  with  one  of  its  most 
difficult  assignments  in  years. 

The  delicate  nature  of  the 
theological  discussions,  langu¬ 
age  differences  and  traditional 
Vatican  distrust  of  the  popular 
press  will  contribute  to  the 
problem  of  obtaining  a  complete 
and  clear  chronicle  of  the  im¬ 
portant  proceedings. 

Difficult  Outlook 

This  dim  prediction  is  made 
by  Barrett  McGurn,  Xew  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporter  who 
has  had  two  decades  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  covering  the  V’atican  and 
who  is  author  of  “A  Reporter 
Looks  at  the  Vatican”  (Coward- 
McCann,  $5). 

Mr.  McGurn,  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Rome  bureau  chief 
to  the  New  York  staff  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  was  inter¬ 
viewed  about  plans  for  the 
ecumenical  council. 

“The  Vatican,  despite  what 
an  arriving  correspondent  might 
expect,  is  not  at  all  press- 
minded,  certainly  not  in  the 
sense  an  American  reporter 
would  intend  by  that,”  thought¬ 
fully  obsened  Mr.  McGum. 
“Making  the  job  even  harder  is 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of 
what  the  council  will  accomplish 
will  be  presented  in  generally- 
worded  documents  whose  real 
historic  import  may  not  be  ap¬ 
parent  for  several  decades. 

“The  council  is  the  law¬ 
making  assembly  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  meeting  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  once  every  century,”  Mr. 
McGum  explained.  “The  job  of 
the  reporter,  ideally,  will  be  to 
discover  and  report — first — just 
what  modernizations  and  inno¬ 
vations  in  Catholic  custom  and 
belief  will  emerge  from  this 
meeting  and  w'hat  effect  they 
will  have  on  inter-Christian  re¬ 
lations  and  on  the  unity  and 
strength  of  the  West,  face-to- 
face  with  Russia’s  atheists.  It 
will  be  a  nightmare.” 

Poor  Press 

The  author-correspondent,  an 
authority  on  Vatican  new’s, 
quoted  from  his  chapter  on  the 
press  in  his  new  book  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  for  many  reasons  the 
Vatican  has  had  bad  press  rela¬ 
tions  and  still  has  them. 

“Part  of  the  reason  is  his¬ 


toric,”  he  pointed  out.  “In  1850, 
when  the  free  press  began  to 
grow  in  Italy,  Church  authori¬ 
ties  w’ho  controlled  Rome  and 
central  Italy  became  so  nettled 
by  anticleiical  sniping  that  they 
used  their  police  to  suppress 
Rome’s  daily  press.  The  state  of 
war  into  w'hich  the  press  and 
Vatican  entered  then  still  to 
some  extent  lingers  on,  at  least 
in  the  attitudes  of  some  on  both 
sides,  in  the  Vatican  and  in 
Italy’s  still  often  sharply  anti¬ 
clerical  press. 

“Some  in  the  Vatican  still 
look  on  every  journalist  as  a 
potential  ax-grinding  Italian 
anticlerical,”  ruefully  reported 
Mr.  McGurn.  “An  American  can 
talk  himself  blue  in  the  face 
insisting  that  all  he  w^ants  is 
the  objective  facts  but  all  too 
often  an  eloquent  silence  will  be 
his  answer.” 

Language  Barrier 

Another  trouble  enumerated 
was  language.  An  astonishing 
number  in  the  Vatican,  in¬ 
cluding  the  highest  dignitaries, 
cannot  converse  in  English,  and 
in  a  lot  of  cases  they  do  not 
know  French  either,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gurn  warned  reporters  who  will 
cover  the  coming  council. 

“Without  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  language  it  will  be  tire¬ 
some,  a  nervous  strain,  for  re¬ 
porters,”  he  said.  “Until  now 
most  Vatican  announcements 
have  been  published  in  Italian 
only  or,  to  make  it  worse,  occa¬ 
sionally  in  Latin  only.  Now  and 
then  a  news  agency  finds  a  good 
reporter  w'ho  is  fluent  in  Latin. 
UPI’s  Joe  Baicich  was  like  that, 
but  Joe  is  back  in  New  York 
teaching  school  now.  Most 
agency  men  know  some  Rome 
schoolmaster  who  can  turn 
Latin  into  Italian  as  fast  as  they 
can  read  —  that’s  how  they 
hurdle  that  barrier. 

Language  Briefings 

“In  the  case  of  the  council, 
however,  it  will  be  somewhat 
easier,”  he  added.  “There  will 
be  six  theologian-journalists 
who  will  give  briefings  once  or 
twice  a  day  in  English,  French, 
Italian,  German,  Spanish  and 
perhaps  a  sixth  language.  The 
core  of  each  reporter’s  daily 
news  will  come  from  there  but, 
of  course,  it  would  help  if  each 
man  was  six  men  so  that  he 
could  get  the  nuances  and  extra 


details  which  parallel  explana¬ 
tions  in  other  languages  inevit¬ 
ably  will  provide. 

“A  great  deal  of  the  council 
will  be  a  question  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  McGurn  said.  “Each 
of  the  six  theologian-journalists 
may  put  a  slightly  different  and 
perhaps  significant  emphasis  on 
the  various  problems  as  they 
come  up.  That  is  scarcely  avoid¬ 
able.  The  potential  confusion  for 
press  agencies  and  correspond¬ 
ents  from  France,  England, 
Germany,  the  States  and  else¬ 
where  is  obvious.” 

Mr.  McGurn  was  asked  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail  actual  plans  for 
handling  the  flow  of  news  to  the 
press  and  the  physical  set-up 
with  a  press  box  for  the  few 
open  sessions.  He  quickly  and 
fluently  replied: 

Rumors  and  Denials 

“The  council  should  produce 
an  agonizing  mass  of  rumors 
and  denials.  All  the  sessions  of 
policy-making  importance  will 
be  closed  to  the  press.  The  news 
on  them  will  come  through  the 
parallel  briefings  and  also 
through  casual  confidences  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  3,000  ‘council 
fathers’  and  from  the  thousands 
of  clergy  and  laymen  in  Rome 
who  are  close  to  them. 

“The  Vatican  newspaper, 
L’Osservatore  Romano,  period¬ 
ically  scolds  journalists  for  re¬ 
porting  rumors  or  giving  news 
prematurely.  Every  so  often  it 
charges  reporters  with  irrever¬ 
ence.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
prophet  to  predict  that  as  frus¬ 
trated  journalists  go  about  their 
work  the  same  laments  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  Osservatore  once  again. 

Press  Near  Throne 

“It  will  be  a  tough  assignment 
but  it  could  well  have  been 
w'orse.  This  is  the  first  of  the  21 
councils  of  Catholic  history 
which  has  been  even  this  press 
conscious.  For  the  first  time 
there  will  be  a  press  box,  a  stand 
just  beside  the  throne  of  the 
pope.  Still  and  tv  cameras  will 
get  some  good  working  angles. 
Monsignor  Cardinale,  the  Vati¬ 
can  protocol  officer,  who  lived 
for  a  while  in  Boston,  deserves 
thanks  for  the  great  deal  he  has 
done  making  this  much  possible. 
The  press  box,  however,  will  be 
for  use  only  during  the  few 
open  sessions. 

“A  growing  press  awareness 
is  reflected  also  in  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  13  preparatory  bodies 
for  the  council  has  b^n  as¬ 
signed  to  work  exclusively  on 
questions  of  press,  radio  and  tv. 
■rhe  Vatican  knows  that  the 
U.S.  is  the  expert  on  these 
matters  so  that  is  the  one  pre¬ 
paratory  body  which  has  an 
American  citizen  at  the  head  of 
it.  Archbishop  (probably  a 
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Barrett  McGurn 


cardinal-to-be)  Martin  O’Con¬ 
nor  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

“Archbishop  O’Connor’s  sec¬ 
tion  is  drawing  up  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  how  the  Catholic 
Church  in  general  should  react 
toward  the  press  in  the  future. 
It  does  not  deal  with  the  press 
coverage  of  this  time.  It  is 
bound  to  have  a  liberalizing  in¬ 
fluence  even  now,  however. 

Vatican  Press  Office 

“A  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
as  I  mention  in  ‘A  Reporter 
Looks  at  the  Vatican,’  there 
was  no  press  office  of  any  kind 
at  the  Vatican.  Tipsters  handed 
out  the  ‘news,’  sometimes  con¬ 
tradicting  even  themselves. 
Thanks  to  Cardinal  Spellman 
and  some  others,  that  is  now 
changed.  There  is  still  no  ‘Vati¬ 
can  press  office’  but  there  is  a 
‘press  office  of  Osservatore  Ro¬ 
mano,’  which  in  turn  is  the 
‘unofficial’  newspaper  of  Vati¬ 
can  City.  It  amounts  to  being 
the  ‘Vatican  press  office’  but  it 
does  leave  the  reporter  always 
with  the  frustrated  feeling  that 
he  still  lacks  the  100%  official 
source  he  is  seeking 

“In  addition  to  the  ‘Osserva¬ 
tore  press  office’  headed  by  good- 
willed  Luciano  Casimirri  there 
is  now  also  an  ecumenical  coun¬ 
cil  press  office  under  Monsignor 
Fausto  Vaillanc,  former  editor 
of  a  small  Italian  Catholic 
weekly.  As  a  cleric.  Monsignor 
Vaillanc  will  be  able  to  pull 
some  weight  for  reporters  but 
his  previous  press  experience 
has  been  so  largely  limited  to 
the  quiet  world  of  Italian  Catho¬ 
lic  weekly  journalism  that  it 
will  be  hard  for  him  to  keep  up 
with  the  demands  of  the  world 
news  agencies,  tv  networks, 
radio  hookups  and  mass  circula¬ 
tion  magazines  and  newspapers. 
His  English  is  very  halting;  he 
speaks  French.” 

Mr.  McGurn  hopefully  re¬ 
marked  that  an  American  priest 
may  be  assigned  to  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  council  press  office  but  that 
has  not  been  decided. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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4  STAR  AUTOSETTERS  IN  DAILY  OPERATION 
AT  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
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The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  is  one  of  the  major 
American  newspapers  now  using  the  Star  Auto- 
Setter  for  improved  tape  control  of  news  composi¬ 
tion.  Four  new  AutoSetters  are  now  in  oi>eration, 
and  based  on  performance,  four  more  are  on  order. 

Additional  AutoSetter  installations  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  or  are  scheduled  in  many  other  newspaper. 


specialty,  and  commercial  printing  plants  coast  to 
coast,  Canada  and  abroad. 

Full  details  of  the  many  AutoSetter  advantages  are 
available.  Write  for  literature  today. 

STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N  J. 
MWtCN:  1327  BflOADWAY.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO  ACCNCICS  CHICAGO  •  MINNUPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  OENVE* 
$0.  ACTON.  MASS.  •  STAN  NANTS  ILINECASTINGI  CANADA  LTD  MONTNEAL  uo  ACiNrs  ovIAHM 
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i'riutcil  ill  U.S.A. 


HOT  SPOT  MAN:  The  City  Editor 


Delbert  Willis  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Press 


Delbert  Willis  made  his  reputation  on  the  Fort  Worth  Press  as  a 
scrapping  reporter,  the  same  quality  that  now  makes  him  a  top 
city  editor. 

It  twice  helped  him  win  National  Headliner  Awards,  in  1951 
and  1953. 

A  native  Texan,  Delbert  joined  the  Press  as  an  office  boy, 
working  up  through  the  ranks.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in 
1948-49,  became  city  editor  in  1953. 

Says  his  editor,  Walter  R.  Humphrey: 

“Delbert  is  aggressive,  a  fine  idea  man,  good  at  getting 
angles.” 

This  characteristic  paid  off  while  directing  coverage  of  two  of 
his  biggest  stories. 


One  was  the  case  where  a  prominent  man,  believed  murdered, 
turned  up  alive.  Highlight  was  Delbert’s  phone  call  to  Munich 
to  talk  to  a  German  war  bride,  who  became  a  key  figure.  The 
other  was  a  1956  vote  scandal  where  reporters  found  some 
“voters”  who  were  dead. 

Delbert  gives  his  staff  leadership,  attested  by  the  fact  the 
Press  has  won  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  annual  awards  for 
the  best  news  story,  feature  story,  investigative  reporting  and 
pictures,  as  judged  by  out-of-state  newsmen,  in  Fort  Worth’s 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  contest. 

Lest  Delbert  be  portrayed  as  all  fire  and  brimstone,  he’s  not. 
He  has  also  served  as  director  of  the  Press’  Soil  Conservation 
Awards  Program,  biggest  in  the  nation. 
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